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SOPHOCLEA. 
VI. 
OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 


540. S@pov 0 pntroT’ éyw TadaKdpo.os 

éerahérnoa Trodeos é&eréo Oar. 

I need scarcely say that I do not propose to disturb Jebb’s celebrated 
emendation of this passage in so far as the construction of prot éFeréo Oar is 
concerned. But I do think that there is yet a difficulty left. How can Oedipus 
be said to have ‘taken Iocasta as a gift out of the city’? Or howcan the 
Greek mean ‘ receive her from the city’? odAa@v é€eAéo Oar would be right for 
‘to choose out from among many possessions’ (cf. Aesch. Ag. 975), but I 
desiderate examples of such a phrase as qoXeos é£&eXéo Oar in the sense here 
required. The suggested correction ézrwdeAnoas strikes me as harsh without an 
accusative. Might it not then be better to read ém’ werner troXdeos, ‘ on the 
strength of having served the city’? The change is scarcely, if at all, more 
violent ; others might prefer é7’ wdereia. That this phrase can also mean 
‘with a view to help’ does not seem to me to matter. 

If we read with Blaydes éx«déyer@ar the difficulty about woXeos disappears ; 
the repetition of the compound éxdéyeoOar after the simple édeEduny is no 
objection but rather a grace often sought by Sophocles, and the conjecture 
is exceedingly tempting. I should still prefer é7’ wdedrjoes however to 
éemapennoas. 


547. Kal yap adXous ehovevoa Kal aTodeoa. 


I still adhere to my opinion! that the meaning of this passage is: ‘ For I 
did kill my father, it is true, but I have a justification in that I did not know 
who it was,’ and accordingly that the right reading is xai yap éuovs. But the 
unmetrical cai d7wAeoa remains to be accounted for. The best way of emending 
would be, I think, to read épovevo’ amo tr’ wreca. This would easily give rise 


tO Kal aTr@Xcoa. 
1 Cl, Rev. vol, xiii., p. 147. 


NO. II. VOL. V. 
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To say that adw@deca after épovevoa is ‘ intolerably weak’ is rather reckless. 
What of épputo xavéowoe at O. T. 1351? This is exactly parallel in that the 
second verb is strengthened by composition with a preposition. Indeed, I 
suspect that this particular device was affected by Sophocles, for we find again 
édecEe xavédnvev in a fragment of Nauplius. 

Blaydes, reading ods épovevo’ amo pw’ w@dAeoav, compares Phil. 917, amo 
p’ orets. ‘ Ipse olim,’ he continues, ‘ corrigebam tov mrarép’, 016’, ébovevoa Kal 
wreca, which I mention to show that he also saw what is needed by the 
sense. 


718. Tav éxatoutrodwv Nnpydwv axorovOos. 


Why not trav? I should like to add my protest against the ludicrous 
notion that there is any reference here to the number fifty. If it had occurred 
to Sophocles that anyone could imagine he was thinking of the arithmetical 
fact that fifty Nereids have a hundred feet, he would have altered his epith.’ in 
pious horror. The reference of the editors to Plato Critias 116 E suggests that 
Sophocles is really following an ancient tradition which made the Nereids a 
hundred. (Certain wiseacres explained éxatouPn to mean twenty-five animals, 
connecting it with Baivo !) 


877. XO. dcov Aju’ Exwv adixov, Eév’, et TASe SoKets Tere. 


KP. d0c0. XO. ravd’ ap’ ovKéte véwo troduv. 


The scholiast interprets véuw by voyid, on the strength of which veue is 
usually read here. If véuw means ‘think’ or ‘count’ there can be no question 
that this is right, but véw@ zrodcv naturally means ‘ inhabit a city.’ And which 
is the more forcible and better meaning: ‘I will no longer reckon this to be a 
city,’ or, ‘this that I inhabit is no more a city’? Surely the latter. I believe 
then that the scholiast is mistaken and the MSS. should be adhered to. 

Compare for instance Ant. 484: 


} viv éy@ pev ovK avnp, avTn 8 avnp, 
and consider whether it is better to supply eiwi or écopat. 
1084. e€wpncaca ToUmoY Oupa. 


Wunder’s €wpyoaca is necessary here, whether the form aiwpycaca is or 
is not preferable in itself. In some kinds of lines a short first syllable may be 
replaced by a long without offence, but lines of the form ~ —--|--~-—-~--~ 
are aS common in tragedy as Alexandrines in Dryden, and the first syllable can 
never be lengthened in the corresponding line. Here the antistrophe has 
porely ya TAdE Kal ToXiTALS. 

At O. T. 1264 again both A and L read éw#pais, corrupted by inferior MSS. 
to aimpais or aiwpaiowv. To assert that the corruption is in A and L is indeed 
hazardous, for scarcely ever has even one of the other MSS. preserved the 
truth against their united testimony. 

There is nothing strange about the appearance of éwpa in Sophocles and 
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SOPHOCLEA 67 


in late writers, while other classical writers prefer ai#pa. ‘The past tense of 
the verb sing is sung as a rule in Shakespeare, but sang is also used by him for 
the rhyme; sung is the regular form in Milton; then sang prevails in the 
eighteenth century. Thus in an early period we may have one form as the rule 
with the other exceptional, and the exceptional form may itself become the 
rule later. 
1189. woTE unde SpaVTA cE 
Ta TOV KaKkioTov dvcceBéoTaT’, @ TaTEp, 


/ / Ss n qn ~ 
Oéuis oé y’ civus Keivoy avTidpav KaKxas. 


It has been hotly disputed whether @éus can be used indeclinably or 
whether we shall read @éuwv. The instances quoted for @éws indeclinable are 
few and not very cogent, but the following seems to have been overlooked. 
Christus patiens 411: Os 6% Kéxpaye traida cov Oaveivy Oémis (Oéus two MSS. 
impossibly). The context shows the meaning to be ‘ cries that it is lawful for 
thy son to be slain.’ 

1453. Opa opa TavT’ del ypovos érel ev ETEpA 

Ta 6€ Tap’ pap avOis avEwy ava. 

Hartung’s orpédwv for ézret is supposed to be indicated by the scholia. I 
think that if we consider them attentively we shall see that they are explaining 
évet and that there is no basis whatever for otpédwv. 

There are at least two distinct notes jumbled together. The first is this: 
TO b€ EER, waTnv yap ovdev aFiwpa Saipovar Exw dodcar, ETeELS} Opa TadT’ del 
ypovos érepa pev avéwv dvw Ta dé Trap’ jap adOis 6 €otw eis TO Euradiy TpéTTwV 
ta On avénOévta. The author of this read the verses as given above; he 
explained the order to be ézrei opé tadr’ dei ypovos, érepa pev avEwv ava, Ta dé 
jap’ Hap av@is. Of course this is absurd, but it is no more absurd than many 
other scholia on Sophocles. If he had read otpéfwy, he would not have put 
érepa pev avéwy avw together as he does; he would have said é€repa pev eis ro 
éurradw tpéerev Ta d¢ avéwv. As it is he makes av€wy govern both érepa and 
ra 8é, and by violently forcing ad@s he makes ad@1s avEwv mean els TO Eurradw 
TpeTr@V. 

The second note, which follows the first without so much as a comma to 
separate them, runs thus: olov ravta éyeu bp’ EavT@ 0 Ypovos, TA pev Opa Ta Sé 
Kal avTos opatar* Ta yap TpaTTOpeva TO Ypov haiveTas ToUTETTLV EV TO YpOVO 
jToAXal petaBoral Kal opatat 0 ypovos TOAAa pev avEwv Trap’ juap TONKA O€ Eis 
TO éumradw tpérwv. The author of this reads opa@ oparat tr’ aet ypovos! He 
explains this to mean: ‘ All things that are done appear to time (i.e. time sees 
all things), that is to say many changes happen in time, and time itself is seen 
to exalt many things day by day and to overthrow many.’ The latter part is 
the same explanation as that of the former scholiast who had é7rei in his text ; 
hence it is plain that here also it lends no support to:atpéfwv. The second 
scholiast no doubt took ézet in the same way as the first did, but his note 


leaves this uncertain. 
E 2 
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It is something to clear the way so far, but being thrown back upon ézreé 
I do not know that I can proceed farther with much confidence. We cannot 


be sure even of the metre, the corresponding line being also corrupt. But on 
the face of it opd opad raidr’ dei is to be scanned ~ ~ ~ — | — ~ — |! and we 
should therefore rather expect to follow with ~-~~—|-~-~-— than with 


~-~-|r-~--~-— 


Hence the most likely reading seems to me to be: 
opa@ opa Tavt’ del xpovos, édeiy pev ETepa 
Ta 5€ Tap’ Hpap avOis av&e avo. 
Sophocles is fond of prolative infinitives of this sort, e.g. Ant. 64, éXeiv is 
common in the sense of overthrowing, and as for the change from aorist to 
present it is easy to fill a page with instances; take one passage for all, 
Ant. 202, where in three lines racac@ai goes along with ayew and xrepife with 
xwKxvoat. Here the aorist €Xetv might be held to be appropriate as representing 
a single act, the present av&ev as denoting continued growth. The infinitives 
seem to me better than participles ; ‘Time sees these things, exalting one and 
abasing another,’ is a much weaker thing to say than: ‘Time keeps his eye on 
these things so as to exalt, etc.’ In the former sentence I miss a connexion 
between opa@ and avfwv, but the idea of some supernatural power watching the 
ways of men, waiting for his time to spring upon them, is a very common one. 
So far I have assumed opaé tavra as the reading, but we have seen that 

And I vainly try to persuade myself that 
tavta is satisfactory; it means the afiwmpata Sdaipovwr, say the editors, but if 
so €repa and ta dé would naturally refer to them too, but cannot, and this 
causes a slight awkwardness. Considering the indication of an ancient 
corruption afforded by the scholia, and comparing Ajax 646, I suspect that 
Dindorf was right in reading opa@ mrav7’ aet. 

- Having arrived at this point, I turn back to the beginning of the second 
I seem to see in this a confirma- 


there was once another, oparai Te. 


scholion, ofov mwavta éxe: bf’ EavT@ O Ypovos. 
tion of these conjectures. Hitherto I assume the words to go with what 
follows them, but they do not go very well; what if they are really indepen- 
dent? If so, they seem to point to a reading opa opa mayvt’ dei ypovos exer, of 
which the unhappy commentator made the best he could. Now from éyeu to 
éXeiv is but a step; it is notorious how often y and X are confused. 

The corresponding line is ti pav adnoe téros; dédia 8’ ov yap aroov. 
That the first words of this are corrupt is evident. To explain agjoe by 
comparing aduévar dwv7y is irrelevant, to explain it by saying that adveévas is 
used of hens laying eggs is grotesque. av also looks very suspicious. But I 
cannot pretend to guess what Sophocles wrote; none of the conjectures 
proposed is satisfactory. I will say however that I think poe for wav very 
probable, and that it might be altered to yay on the supposition that opd opa 
was a di-iambus. 


1 It is true that 6p 6p at Persae 1021 is a di-iambus, but dpa, dpa pad’ ad at Eum, 254 is clearly 
a dochmiac. 
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SOPHOCLEA 69 
1466. éertnta Oupov* ovpavia yap aotparn pr€eyer Waduv. 


The scansion of ovpavia should be —~-— as appears from the corres- 
pondent verse, and it is generally recognized that this is impossible. I should 
be inclined to acquiesce in Bothe’s ovpavod if it were not for the scholiast, who 
writes: ovpavia. avti Tov Taxeta. It has seemed evident to many scholars that 
taxeta is an explanation of some totally different word; now there is a word 
of the required scansion which is regularly glossed in this manner. Schol. 
Trach. 94: aiora vv&. pédXawva,! ws of vewTepor, 7) TroLKiAn Sia TA aoTpa 7) VE 4 
taxeia Oia TO vuKTi Bon map ‘Ounpw. Suidas: aioros. evxivntos, rovKinos, 7 
TAXUS. Tapa THY déeAXaVY, Tis amo Tov dew Kal eireiv. Hesychius: aicrAa’ 
Touktra, Taxéa, and aloridas* Toikidous, Taxeis, and alodoTwXous* TAYUTT@XOUS. 

Porphyry, Quaest. Hom. 3, maintains that aiodos originally meant tayvs. 
Eustathius so explains it at least three times, a scholiast on Hymn. Ven. 138 
SayS: aloXoTwXovs. ToAEMLKOUS 7) TaXEls TwAOUS ExovTas. It would be easy to 
add to this list, but the evidence is already sufficient. 

That aioda could be used as an epithet for datpamn appears from Pindar’s 
aiokoSpovTns, and to my feeling it makes a far finer line than ovpavia. When 
we consider the number of interpretations given to the word by the ancients, 
it does not seem impossible that someone should have written down ovpavia as 
a note upon it. Perhaps the scholion may have originally run thus: aioAa’ 
ovpavia 7) taxeta. Whatever has happened I feel pretty sure that this is the 
right restoration. 

Wecklein’s dpyia depends on a solitary reference in Hesychius, which is 
possibly a mere mistake, and strikes me as poetically inferior. 

Whether we should write aioAn dotpamy or aiodka aotpata may be 
doubted: I cannot see any reason for the Ionic forms in this line myself. 
aotparda Blaydes. 


1579. EvyTowwTdtTws pev av 


Tuyo A€Eas Oidizrovy dNwXoOTA. 


The superlative adverb in -ws should not hastily be altered. It is said 
that metre does not require it; true, but metre does not require those two first 
persons dual which are rightly retained by editors at Phil. 1079, El. g50. 
Such experiments in language are just such as Sophocles affects; why accept 
the one and reject the other? Moreover it is admitted that dvernvotdtws 
Should be read at Eur. Supp. 967; and weptarws is restored at Aesch. 
Supp. 680 by Ahrens from the scholiast. 

But indeed I do not think that either can correctly be called an experiment 
on the part of Sophocles. For the duals he conceived that he had warrant in 
Homer, for the superlative he has ample warrant in Ionic. Weir Smyth in his 
Ionic Dialect § 556 gives no less than three such superlatives from Hippocrates, 


1 Perhaps this extraordinary explanation arose mvupids kdow. Here however the scholiast says as 
from Aesch, Sept. 481, Avyviv wéAavay, alddnv usual aldrnv dé rhv edxlvnrov Kai Taxeiav, 
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and I can add a fourth, wepi pécov nyépns EBavey o€utdtws. (Vol. i., p. 499, 
Kihn.) 

I believe then that the assimilation of the comparative and superlative 
endings to the positive ending began probably in Ionic and was thence 
imported into Attic, though of course it may have arisen independently. For 
the comparative in -ws also is already to be found in Herodotus, and possibly 
the following citation from Thucydides ii. 50 bears out this theory, To eidos Tis 
There he is writing medically and 


Ionically ; just as throughout his description of the plague he prefers @vnoKew 


, , / 
VOTOV YANETWTEPWS TPOTETITTEV EKATTO. 


to aro@vycxev, so here he prefers yaXerrwrtépws to yarer@rtepov. But asa rule 
he uses the comparative in -ov; there are hardly half a dozen instances of the 
other in him. 


VII. 


On Electra I have nothing to say, but should like to turn back to a 
passage of Oedipus Tyrannus, which I withheld before, partly because I did not 
feel very sure about it. But the oftener I look at it the surer I become that 
there is something in it; at any rate I will risk it. It is that ancient battle- 
ground, 44, 

@S Toto éuTreipotot Kal Tas Evpphopas 

Cocas op® waddiota Tov BovAevpAaTor. 
That Evydopas BovrAevparwy must here mean ‘comparison of counsels’ has 
appeared pretty clear to Young, Shilleto, Kennedy, Verrall, and (I am per- 
mitted to add) Housman. To this view Jebb raises two objections. First 
that the priest could not give his sovereign so plain a hint to consult others, 
but this is answered at once by looking at 43. 
point : 


Secondly, a more serious 


‘When the first verse was spoken, would any hearer in the theatre doubt that 
Evpdpopas meant “ issues,” or divine that it was going to bear the unexampled sense of 
‘‘comparisons”’? And the indispensable clue, rav PovAepartwv, is postponed to the 
end of the next line. In the circumstance, it is hard to imagine any good writer 
arranging his words thus; it is, to me, altogether inconceivable that a skilled writer 
for the stage should so arrange them.’ 

Before answering this, it is necessary to raise another point, the meaning 
of fmcas. This word can only mean living, nothing more and nothing less. 
It cannot mean operative ; nowhere is there any justification to be found for 
this translation. When Antigone says that the eternal laws Jive for ever, it is 
only a poetical way of saying that they exist; of course they do also operate, 
but she does not say so; that is only a matter of inference from the context. 
To translate fwaas here by operative is mere juggling with words. 

Assuming then that Evuygdopds means comparisons, I ask myself these two 
questions: why did Sophocles keep back trav BovAevpatwy to the end of the 
couplet, and why did he call the Evydopas living ? 

Imagine yourself to be listening in the theatre to the play for the first time, 
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and consider what you would have felt to be the meaning as these words 
reached your ears. @s Toicw éu7reipovow, ‘for to men of experience,’ cal tas 
Evudopas, ‘also their calamities,’ {aoas opa, ‘I see to be living.’ Look next 
at 928, yuv7n dé pntnp Oe TOV Keivov Ttéxvwv, a line which, coming as it does 
when expectation is on tip-toe, must have almost made the audience scream. 
A good writer would hardly have put these words in that order if it had not 
been for the double meaning in them. So in 44 the audience were intended to 
feel the meaning to be ‘the calamities of Oedipus are living,’ and so they 
were; in a literal sense his wife and children, or in a metaphorical sense the 
consequences of his past deeds. The word é€uzrespos seems to suggest to 
Sophocles experience of ill; at any rate it has that sense in O. C. 1135, 
though not in O. C. 752. 

We can see now, if this is so, why the ‘indispensable clue’ is kept back 
to the end of the second line. It was just because Sophocles was ‘a skilled 
writer for the stage,’ and because he delighted in such ominous suggestions 
dropping innocently from the lips of well-meaning people; at any rate in this 
play he revels in such effects, and the Athenians liked them. At the same time 
I cannot but suspect that he overshot the mark on thisoccasion. The audience 
were meant first to thrill at the words, and then to acquiesce in them when 
they saw that after all the couplet as a whole only meant that comparison of 
counsels was useful even for men of experience. But did they see all this? 
And might they not with justice have complained that the poet was forcing 
language beyond all reasonable bounds? In order to get the evil sense 
Sophocles has said fwcas when he really only meant ypnords, and has used 
Evudopds in a most perplexing manner. But I am not much concerned with 
the question what the audience may have thought; there is no need for a 
miscellaneous body like that to appreciate delicate points; they judge grossly 
and in the lump. Certainly Shakespeare's audience never understood hundreds 
of passages in his plays in any exact and correct way. And we know that the 
Athenians often could not understand Aeschylus. 

Already in this play there has been a double meaning attached to 
cuudopais, for in 33 Oedipus is described as mp@tov év cupdopais Biov. 
Another passage where the language is forced for the same purpose is the 
following (260) : 

Eywv € NEKTPA Kal yuvaiy’ O“oaTropoY, 
KOLV@V TE Talowy KoiV’ av, Ei KEiv@ yévos 
pn OvaeTvyncev, Iv av extrepuKorta, 


A ) 9 \ - an 5 > / ; ¢ / 
vov 0’ és TO Kelvou Kpat’ évnral’ 4 TvyN. 


What Oedipus means is: ‘1 am wedded to the wife of Laius, and if offspring 
had not failed him his children would have been half-brothers to mine, but as 
it is°—and then he ought to have gone on—‘he had no children.’ What 
Sophocles expects his audience to understand is also a suggestion of dreadful 
things in ouooropoy and xowdv xowd, and again: ‘if his son had not been 


accursed above all men, but as it is Fortune (of whom Oedipus accounts 
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himself the son in 1082) has leapt upon that son’s head.’ To get this effect, 
Sophocles deliberately substitutes the last line for what Oedipus ought to 
have said. 

I should like to comment by the way on some other bits of irony which I 
have not seen explained ; perhaps they are thought to be obvious, but I know 
they escaped me for many years. At 397 0 pndev eidws Oddimous refers to the 
blindness of Oedipus who knew not what he did when he slew Laius and 
wedded Iocasta. At 987 xai pry péyas y’ ofbOarp0s ot matpos Tagore applies to 
Polybus in the mind of Iocasta, but what a sarcasm it also contains unknown 
to her: ‘if your mother is alive at any rate it is a comfort that you have killed 
your father!’ And what terrible irony in the answer of Oedipus, péyas, 
Evvinw. Line 999, Ta Tav TexovTwv Oupal’ HOvcTrov Brérew, may be best 
illustrated by comparing what Oedipus himself says at 1371. Campbell has 
rightly drawn attention to the point of 743, where Iocasta remarks on the 
similarity of Oedipus to Laius, and that line seems to me one of the most 
dreadful touches in all the play. 

There is also a small point of some interest here. We learn from 1173 
that Iocasta herself delivered the babe to the shepherd to be made away with. 
But at 718 Iocasta tells Oedipus that it was Laius who ‘cast him away by the 
hand of others on the lonely hills.’ Did she shrink from owning the truth? 
From the anguish of that bereavement she had never recovered ; it had made 
her hard and impious and reckless; it had ruined her life. So she cannot even 
after all these years bring herself to speak the truth about what she had done 
in that hour of panic, done as she thinks allin vain. Or shall we say that ‘ by 
the hands of others’ really means ‘by my hands’? I think not; the reference 
must be to the shepherd. Still less can I believe that Sophocles did not 
deliberately make the distinction between the two passages. 





Schol. Aj. 1402 yoodv for otv ? O. T. 477 tadpov Tov bro mavtwv Cntovpevov 
Karov Kal wotrep év UAn Kexpumspéevov. O. T. 863 ad fin. qu. tHv mepi TovTwV 
wWéyovtes axpiBevay Kal TOV pavTEL@v OTL OVSEV AUTOS UyLés EoTLY, 1.e. ‘ they speak 
blaming the too precise criticism of these things and of the oracles, to the 
effect that there is no truth in them.’ Ty. 1055 veapoy for vexpov. Ph. 1316 
Tuyxave eiow for tuyxdvovow. O.C. 539 érciv for idetv (Aafety Triclinius). 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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THE DIVIDED LINE OF PLATO REP. VI. 


AT the end of the Sixth Book of the Republic Plato explains the Idea 
of Good by means of the Figure of the Sun. As the sun is the cause both of 
the becoming of that which is subject to becoming and of our apprehension of 
it and of its changes through the eye, so the idea of good is the cause of the 
being of that which is and also of our knowledge of it. As the sun is beyond 
yéveois, so the Idea of Good is beyond Being. Glaucon says he does not 
understand. The simile is further elucidated by means of a line, divided into 
two parts, of which one stands for the vontov yévos te Kat TOoTros, Where the Idea 
of Good bears rule, the other for the dpatov yévos Te kal Té7os, over which the 
sun is lord. The line is to be divided unequally (the inequality representing 
the unequal clearness of the objects each division stands for), and subdivided 
in the same proportions. Thus we get a line consisting of four parts in the 
ratio (say) 4:6::6:9. Let us call the four parts ABCD respec- — 
tively, A being the smallest, D the greatest, B and C necessarily 
equal. A (as Plato explains) stands for eixoves, shadows, images in D 
water and on polished surfaces, and the like: B stands for animals, 
plants, and the creations of human industry: C for the objects of that -+- 
enquiry in which the objects denoted by B are treated as images, 1.e. C 
mathematical enquiries: D for the objects apprehended by dialectic, 
the Ideas themselves. The first equation asserted (510a 8) is—The ~- 
objects of opinion : objects of knowledge : : representation : original . 
(AB: CD :: A: B). There follows an explanation of the inferiority 
of mathematical to philosophical reasoning, and an explanation of 
the statement that the objects denoted by B are used as images or 
symbols by the enquiry concerned with C; as a result of which — 
Glaucon perceives that the general distinction between C and D is that 
between the réyvac (as they were called), i.e. those sciences in which the 
Guardians (as explained in the following book) were to be educated, and 
Philosophy or Dialectic. Finally a special wa@nya or affection of the soul 
is allotted to each of the four divisions of the line, to A eixacia, to B totus, 
to C diavoa, to D vonows, each wadOnyua being clear in the same degree in 
which the objects it is concerned with are true. 

The only other direct reference to the Line in the Republic is in a later 
passage (534a), which purports to be a reaffirmation of the previous division, 
but reaffirms it with slightly altered terminology. D is called éwvornpn instead 
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of vonois, but the other three divisions stand as they were. A and B collec- 
tively are again referred to as d0fa; but vonovs becomes a general name 
covering Cand D. The following equations are asserted—(1) Being : becom- 
ing :: intelligence : opinion (objects CD : objects AB :: affection CD : 
affection AB). (2) Intelligence : opinion science (€rictyun) : belief 
(wiotts) :: dvavoa : eixacia (affections CD: AB::D:B::C:A). Socrates 
says he will neglect for the moment the equations which hold with regard to 
the objects apprehended in these various mental activities. 

The first point to which I wish to call attention is that the Line is 
introduced as an explanation of the simile in which the Idea of Good is 
likened to that which is said to be its child or éxyovos, the Sun. The simile 
is an assertion of an identity of relation between two pairs of things, the Sun 
and the sensible, the Good and the intelligible; and if it were nothing more 
than a simile it would not in any way explain what relation (if any) holds 
between the two pairs of things compared. a: £, it asserts, as y: 6, but of 
the relation of ato y or § to 6 it tells us nothing. That the preceding simile 
is more than a mere simile is suggested by calling the Sun the é«yovos of the 
Good. This hint is further developed in the Line, but for the relation parent- 
child is substituted the relation image-original. And this relation is not slipped 
in in parenthesis like the word éxyovos, but becomes the centre of the exposition. 
In the preceding passage we have a simile modified by the implication that the 
one set of terms is dependent upon the other. The Line explains the depen- 

ence of the one series on the other by means of a simile. Allowing for this 
change of emphasis, the first equation, the only equation, indeed, explicitly set 
out by Plato in his initial statement, is simply the simile of the Sun in equational 
form. He had said ‘the place of the Idea of the Good in the universe is 
analogous to that of the Sun in the visible world.’ He now (510a 5) gives us 
the statement which the Line was primarily constructed to convey as follows: 
‘ The object of thought is to the object of sight as an image is to its original.’ 
l‘urther, Plato, as if anxious to insist upon the close connexion of what he is 
now saying with the simile of the Sun, carefully selects from among the various 
things to which the rather vague term eve@v can be applied those which are 
directly due to the action of the Sun’s light, viz. shadows and reflections on 
polished surfaces. The new point introduced by this statement is the relation 
of image to original, substituted, as I have said, for the relation of parent and 
child. By this relation Plato now proposes to elucidate the relation of the 
world of Being to the world of Becoming. In many respects the relation is 
particularly apt for the purpose. 

(r) In the first place, the ordinary man would think twice before he would 
admit an image to be quite real—at any rate to be real in the same sense as its 
original.’ A reflection of a building in water, for example, is not a self-existing 


1 For the unreality of images, cf. Hobbes, men sleeping, have their namesalso, though they 
Computation, p. 17, ‘A man, a tree, a stone, are be not things, but only fictions and phantasms 
the names of the things themselves. ... The of things.’ 
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thing like a house: it derives what transient being it has from that of which 
it is a feeble imitation, and may vanish any moment without making much 
difference to anybody. (2) Secondly, its being is derivative and derived from 
something to which its existence makes no difference. The reflection is in one 
place and its reality is in another; the reflection comes and goes, but the 
original remains; if, on the other hand, the reflected object is destroyed the 
reflection is destroyed with it. (3) Again, an indefinite number of ecxoves 
are possible of one and the same original; but the original which gives what 
life they have to these images is not thereby divided or diluted or modified in 
any respect whatever. In short, Plato chooses this as a good instance of 
a relation of one-sided dependence.! The equation then is an explanation 
of the relation of the sensible and supersensible worlds by means of a simile. 
The thing of sense, it is implied, is like an image. There is something, more 
real than it, from which what reality it has proceeds, and on the existence of 
which it depends: and it and its fellows may come into being, multiply their 
kind, and pass again into nothingness, without in any way affecting or 
modifying the eternal reality. 

If I am right in supposing that this elucidation of the relation of the 
sensible to the supersensible is the immediate object (at any rate) of the simile 
of the Line, it seems to me to follow that many of the difficulties raised by 
modern editors are wide of the mark. They are puzzled, for example, by the 
fact that, while Plato more than once uses d0£a (or d0f€acrov) to describe the 
sensible sphere, he mentions as the objects with which it deals only eixoves 
oxtat Coa putevta cxevaora. Adam seems to think that only the obviousness 
of the inference prevented Plato from explaining that in dda was included ra 
TOV TOAX@Y TOAAA VoOmLpa KAaNOD Te Tepl Kal TOY GAXwv. Having made this 
unwarranted addition he then proceeds to make the elements thus inserted the 
centre of his exposition of Platos meaning. Such an addition would in my 
view only obscure the point of the equation. Weare dealing with the relation 
of the objects accessible to sight to the objects accessible to the intelligence : 
the opinions of the many about justice are neither the one nor the other, 
but imperfect judgments passed upon facts of experience. 

Other critics find the lowest division of the Line practically devoid of 
meaning—added, as they say, for the sake of symmetry. How they can take 
such a view in face of the equation set out in the passage just considered 
I cannot understand ; and the very fact that they arrived at such a conclusion 
ought to have led them to reconsider their position. 

A general point following from what I have just said is this. The line is 
not primarily a classification or comparison of kinds of intelligence, but of 
kinds of things accessible to the intelligence. It is the relation between the 
thought-thing and the seen-thing that the Line is intended to explain. Accord- 
ingly, in Plato’s exposition ‘mental processes’ are not referred to until it 


1 Cf. Symp. 211b. The relation of Beauty to re rdév &\X\wy cal drodd\upevwv pndev Exeivo pyre Te 
the many beautiful things is such that yyvoudywry mdréov unre Edartov ylyvecOar unde macxew under. 
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becomes necessary to justify the distinction between lower and higher vonra : 
and for that purpose the distinction of method was obviously of primary 
importance. The four zra@nuata of the Soul are mentioned last, and are 
logically an afterthought, though necessary for the completeness of the 
exposition. Here again commentators tend to reverse Plato’s order—to regard 
the Line as primarily a distinction of four kinds or ‘stages’ (as Nettleship 
says) of intelligence, implying in quite a secondary way a difference in the 
objects upon which the intelligence is directed. I can remember that my own 
view of the Line when I first read the Republic was much prejudiced by this 
reversal of the emphasis. I found Nettleship’s statement of the progressive 
growth of intelligence interesting and satisfactory, but the invention of objects 
corresponding to these four stages seemed to me a curious piece of artificiality 
on Plato’s part, to be explained by an odd assumption prevalent among the 
Greeks that differences of apprehensions must be due to differences of the 
apprehended. I now frequently have to listen to this criticism in the essays of 
other people. Nettleship’s view errs (though it may be mainly a question of 
emphasis) in two respects—(1) in putting the comparisons of apprehensions 
first, thus causing the other side of the assertion to seem artificial or otiose ; 
(2) in treating the Line as essentially a progression from darkness to light, a 
construction which the proportions of Plato’s division forbid. What I am 
here protesting against is the first of these mistakes. I think it is clear that 
the distinctions among ovta are prior to the distinctions of apprehension, and 
that the latter are to be interpreted by the aid of the former, not the former by 
the aid of the latter. To the reversal of this order is chiefly due (among other 
misapprehensions) the failure to perceive the importance of the lowest segment 
of the Line. 

I now pass to the second of my objections against Nettleship’s account. 
The Line is not a progression. It does not ask us to conceive of any series as 
a continuous development. There is a break in the middle, since B and C are 
demonstrably equal, which to those who talk of stages of intelligence is not 
merely devoid of significance but definitely hostile to the intended interpretation 
of the parable. In the Line, it is true, three pairs of terms are compared in 
respect of their clearness or truth; but these three pairs are not A and B, 
B and C, C and D (as in a progression), but A and B,C and D, AB and 
CD. (There are further comparisons which may be for the moment ignored.) 
You may say then, if you like, that B is an advance upon A and D upon C; 
but you must not say that C is a similar advance upon B, though you may say 
that CD as a whole is an advance upon AB. This point is not as unimportant 
as it sounds. Let me discard symbols. You may say that the eixaoroy is a 
clearer form of the same thing than the ecxcwv, that philosophy reveals the same 
thing in a clearer form than mathematics, or that reflection generally exhibits 
the same world in a clearer form than sight in general; but you are not 
entitled to say that mathematics is miotis clarified, or that the waOnuarixor is 
the same thing as the Swov in a clearer form. The reason of this is that the 
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four divisions are not really co-ordinate. The lower subsections of the two 
worlds are both tentative, provisional, transitional; the higher subsections are 
both final. B (f@a, etc.) stands for the complete sensible existences whose 
mutilated representations are included under A, just as D stands for the full 
reality half concealed and half revealed in the mathematical enquiries of C. 
If B were not complete in itself and the goal of the half truths and semi- 
existences of A, it would not be truly analogous to D. This fact accounts for 
the break between the two middle subsections. Nevertheless it is true that 
Thought is but Sense clarified; and therefore AB considered as unitary is 
continuous and compared in point of adequacy with CD considered as a whole. 
But, it should be added, since B is simply a clearer form of A and D of C, 
it follows that the relation AB: CD is practically a disguised form of the 
relation B: D. 

In my view, then, the equality of B and C, though devoid of positive 
significance, is in no way hostile to the correct interpretation of the parable, 
since it is not intended to compare B and C directly at all. But those who 
persist in the misleading phraseology of ‘four stages of Intelligence’ must 
suppose that Plato was not aware of the equality of B and C, thus accusing him 
of a simple mathematical blunder. Of course he was aware of it; and of course 
he was aware that a scheme of this kind was not a progression. The resources 
of his mathematics were quite equal to representing schematically the con- 
ception of ‘stages.’ For that an ordinary geometrical progression would have 
sufficed. If he did not use that device the only credible reason is that he did 
not want to use it. A progression, in short, was not what he intended to convey. 

We can now proceed to consider the four 7ra@7puara of the Soul which are 
allotted to these four classes of object. These four 7ra@npara are said to differ 
in clearness according as their objects differ in truth. Thus eccacia is not so 
clear as wiotis and éudvoa is not so clear as émictynun. But what does this 
mean? It could hardly be said that because an image is inadequate its appre- 
hension is inadequate, or that because mathematical truth is incomplete 
therefore its apprehension is blurred or obscure. The obscurity of the obscure 
may itself be clearly or obscurely apprehended, and the clearest demonstration 
may only confusedly convince. Mathematical knowledge may be somehow 
inadequate and yet be in itself the perfection of lucidity. I doubt, then, 
whether eixacia will differ from riots as the simile requires that it should, if 
it is taken to stand merely for the apprehension of an escwv, without knowledge 
that the efx#v stands for anything other than itself. Still less if it is taken to 
stand for the more positively erroneous attitude which confuses shadows with 
things. Further, the word itself would be inappropriate for sucha use. An 
attitude of that kind would be content with itself, untroubled by doubt as to its 
own authenticity: but the word suggests doubt, conjecture, implies a question 
asked but only half answered.! Suppose, on the other hand, a mind faced 


1 Adam, vol. ii., p. 72: ‘elkacia in this sense conscious doubt or hesitation, and doubt is 
is a new coinage of Plato’s. The translation foreign to e/xagia in Plato’s sense.’ 
‘conjecture’ is misleading, for conjecture implies 
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with an image, defective as all images are, fleeting and shifting as shadows and 
reflections are wont to be—with an image which he knows to be an image, but 
of which he does not know the original. He will be trying continually, on the 
ground of the imperfect evidence before him, to frame a reliable mental picture 
of that original. He will be in a state which is fairly called one of conjecture. 
When at last he succeeds in actually seeing with his eyes the things over whose 
image he puzzled, then conjecture gives place to assurance, doubt to certainty, 
eixacia to miatis. He wanted to know what the thing really looked like, and 
now he knows. His question is answered, and he is at the end of his enquiry. 
Thus in the sphere of the oparov, in which we are only concerned with that 
which is accessible to the eye, the question asked in ecxacia is finally answered 
in wiotis; the doubts suggested by the ec«wy are finally solved by the sight of 
the Soov. The eye can tell us what a thing looks like, if that is all we want to 
know. 

Similarly, in the higher sphere, the motive which inspires mathematical 
enquiry must be the desire to know the truth about Being, if such enquiries are 
to be felt by the enquirer as in any way obscure or defective. If that and 
nothing less is the motive of the enquirer, he will not be able to remain within 
the limits of these enquiries: when he has pursued them to their end, he will 
know that his question is not yet answered, that there is more to learn. Thus 
mathematics becomes, what Plato in his theory of education requires it to be, 
the stimulus to philosophy. To treat mathematics as an enquiry complete in 
itself is as absurd as to insist on studying the nature and habits of animals by 
the evidence of shadows and reflections when you have only to turn your head 
to see the animals themselves. 

To this view it may be objected that, in the case of exacia at any rate, 
the mental attitude which it describes is a purely imaginary one. ‘There is no 
one, it may be said, who from shadows and reflections tries to conjecture what 
the nature may be of the things shadowed or reflected. We may reply, 
however, that there is no one who takes shadows and reflections for reality. 
It is true that there is a sort of plausibility in the view which makes these 
shadows and reflections a metaphorical description of current erroneous 
opinion passing with the uninstructed as final truth. This view, however, as 
we have already seen, is not directly suggested in the text of the Republic: 
and, since it gives more weight toa supposed implication of Plato’s words than 
to their direct meaning, it should not be accepted without further support. 
Such further support is looked for in other passages in the Platonic writings. 
I now propose to examine these passages to see what light, if any, they 
throw upon the problems of the Line. 

(a) Adam appeals in the first place to the passage in the Fifth Book 
of the Republic in which the province of 6d€a is distinguished from that of 
émuctnun. Here, as he says, it is stated that dofacrd include ta tev Todd@v 
TOAANA vouipa Kado TE Tepl Kal TOV adAdov; and since the contents of the two 
lower sections are called dofacrd as well as opard, he infers that the distinction 
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intended cannot be merely a distinction of opara, but must contain inter alia a 
distinction among ‘ popular canons or opinions on the subject of what is 
beautiful, ugly, right, wrong, etc.’ Now, in a general contrast between Sofa 
and émiotnun these facts are of course in place. In this context, however, if 
my account is correct, they can only come in by a sort of extension of the 
original scope of the image. Still, one could not object to such an extension if 
anything were gained by it. What then is gained? The discrimination of two 
kinds of d0£€ac required for the exposition of the theory becomes extraordinarily 
difficult, especially when it is admitted, as Adam admits, that wioris may be 
right or wrong. That admission rules out the distinction between opinions as 
true and false; and leaves a difference which, as Adam frankly says, is ‘a 
varying quantity,’ between the reflections of the eternal justice, etc., exhibited 
in mind of greater and less distorting power. Was it worth while introducing 
these dofar to obtain this result? Plato’s first equation explains that he 
proposes to elucidate the relation of sensible and supersensible by means of the 
relation between the two lower sections of the Line. Is that difference then 
also ‘a varying quantity,’ and may knowledge itself be right or wrong? Surely 
miors, if it is to be truly analogous to éaoTnyn, must be something final and 
impeccable in its own sphere. It must settle the problems raised by eixacia, 
as metaphysics answer the questions provoked by mathematics, and knowledge 
in general settles the perplexities of sensation. 

(b) Adam further refers to the passage in the Sophist where Plato tries by 
the method of dvaipeors to arrive at a definition of the art of sophistry. The 
reference has an apparent appositeness, since the Sophist is placed in the 
subdivision of davtagtixy which Plato calls esxaorexn ; and the word do€ouipnors 
which is used to describe the activity of the Sophist seems at first sight to 
provide a differentia of eixacia from riots, and one particularly appropriate 
since it introduces in the word pipno.s the copy-original relation. But it 
must be remarked that the parallel is at any rate very inexact. As Adam 
admits, the oxias and e/éwXa mentioned in the exposition of the Line would 
fall in the region of @eta eidwXorouwKxn rather than in that of dvOpw7wy 
eOwXor7rowK,” While the activity of the Sophist falls within the latter division. 
Again, in the Sophist we are concerned with a classification of kinds of 
creation; and such a classification has no very direct relation to a simile the 
aim of which is to expound the relation of the world of sense to the world of 
knowledge. Eixaortixn there is the art of making eixoves. The inference which 
Adam draws from this passage is that Plato’s enemies—the Sophist and the 
Artist—will be found in the lowest division of the Line, in the psychological 
condition of eixacia. But eixacia is taken by Adam and others to mean ‘the 


1 It is not necessary to quote passages to sense, the dpard, dotacrd, it is not easy to see why 
prove that opinions about right and wrong are’ Plato should have called dofacrd in this general 
opinions: what is necessary is to show that such _ sense dpard, 
opinions have any relevance to the present dis- 2 Cf. Proclus, In Plat. Remp. I. 290, 7 (ed. 
cussion, It may also be pointed out that, while Kroll). 
no apology is needed for calling the objects of 
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state of mind in which eixoves are held to be true,’ i.e. to be not copies but 
originals. It is however quite impossible to suppose that a man who is actually 
engaged in imitating something should be convinced that the imitation which 
he is making is that of which it is the imitation. And even supposing that such 
an internally contradictory state of mind were possible, the commentator has 
to make his description of eikacia square with that of dsdvora: and what 
analogy can possibly hold between this preposterous confusion and the state of 
mind of the mathematician, who is not occupied in imitating anything, and is 
not accused of mistaking any e/kwv, or anything analogous to an eixwv, for an 
original? Nor is the use of the word etxao7ixn in the Sophist any evidence in 
favour of this view. It means, certainly, the art of making edcoves ; but it does 
not follow that escacia means the state of mind of one employed in making 
ELKOVES. 

(c) Finally, there is the passage in the Philebus in which Plato, after 
distinguishing pure and impure pleasures, sets out to establish a similar 
distinction between pure and impure knowledge. He first divides knowledge 
into two parts, practical or productive and theoretical or educational. In the 
practical applications of knowledge he finds a pure element, which is applied 
mathematics, and an impure element—the skill in guessing which comes with 
practice: the former is certain and accurate, the latter unreliable and in- 
accurate ; and arts which rely chiefly on the latter are inferior to those which 
proceed chiefly by measuring, weighing, and other mathematical devices. 
Thus music, as an inexact art, is contrasted with the exact art of carpentry. 
Itis then shown that the mathematics involved in these relatively exact arts is 
after all applied mathematics, with unequal units, etc., and that there is a 
purer form of mathematics, which is more truly scientific. Finally Dialectic, 
as the contemplation of Being, is given the first place in the hierarchy of 
knowledge. Thus we get a fourfold classification, which is in some respects 
closely parallel to that of the Republic. Further, it is pointed out that in 
Rep. X. the maker of a oxedos is said to have miotis opOy, since he acts on the 
advice of the man who knows—i.e. of the user—while the imitator neither 
knows nor has 6p67 d0£a: ‘so that,’ says Adam, ‘ his state of mind can only be 
eixacia. The passage in Rep. X., though in itself quite intelligible, is not very 
easy to fit into the Line. The bed-maker has the highest form of wiotis, but 
the bed-user has something better still. Where is he to be placed? He 
cannot surely be regarded as falling under dvavora, and if not there is no 
place for him. But even if that is dismissed the passage in the Philebus 
remains. The question we have to ask is, What light, if any, does it throw 
upon the Line? It purports to be a classification of knowledge with respect 
to its degree of cadnvera, just as the proportions of the Line are said to be 
determined by the relative cadyvera of the various objects for which it stands. 
The two higher divisions, in the Philebus as in the Republic, are dialectic and 
mathematics, and the lower element in the lower half is described there as 


here by the word eixafew. But, in spite of these similarities, there is sufficient 
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difference between the two passages to make any inference from the one to the 
other unconvincing. The classification of the Philebus is provoked by Socrates’ 
claim that wisdom and not pleasure is the highest good; while the simile of 
the Line is an attempt to clear up the relation of the world of sense to the 
world of knowledge. This difference of purpose is sufficient to account for a 
difference of treatment, even though the same facts are in a sense the basis of 
both analyses, and each is in some degree a help to the understanding of the 
other. But the fact that at first sight the passage in the Philebus appears to 
supplement the exposition of the Republic just where it is least detailed—i.e. (if 
the expression is permitted) on the subjective side—filling out the meagre 
account of the wa@npata tis Wuyxjs by an analysis of kinds of knowing—this 
fact should not force us into the uncritical device of simply putting the two 
passages together on the assumption that they must and in the faith that they 
will harmonize. 

The argument of the Philebus distinguishes four kinds of wisdom, dividing 
applied knowledge or art, inexact and exact, from pure knowledge or science, 
mathematical and metaphysical. The second of these distinctions—the dis- 
tinction within pure knowledge of mathematics from metaphysics—is in the 
Philebus far from clear. It is asserted that there is a form of knowing superior 
to pure mathematics, which is called 1) tov dsaréyeoOar Svvayss and deals with 
To dv (57e—58e). The superiority of this study to the study of the changing 
things of Nature is expounded (59 a—b). But so little attempt is made to 
differentiate it from pure mathematics, that the ground of its superiority is not 
stated, and in the recapitulation which precedes the ‘ mixing’ the divine circle 
and sphere are apparently within the cognition of the purest form of know- 
ledge, i.e. either of dsaXextexn, or of duadXextixyn and mathematics taken as 
together constituting pure knowledge. In short, this part of the division is so 
far from throwing any light on the parallel division of vonrad in the Republic, 
that without the Republic it is itself almost unintelligible. 

Turning to the arts, to what Plato here calls énusoupysxn émiotnpn (55d), 
we find the lower element distinguished from the higher according to the 
presence or absence of precise mathematical determination, and a resulting 
separation of relatively exact crafts like carpentry from those which are 
relatively inexact, like music. This does not in itself suggest a very close 
connexion with the Divided Line of Rep. VJ. But the answer to the question 
‘What is Art apart from Mathematics?’ is, not unnaturally, ‘ guesswork 
guided by the skill which comes from practice’: To yoy peta tadt’ eixdfew 
Aeltrout’ dv Kal Tas aicOnoes KaTapedeTay EuTrecpia Kal TiWi TPLBH (55e): and in 
the recapitulation the arts not clarified by mathematics were found, it is said, 
to be full of guesswork and imitation, croydcews Te Kal pupnoews peotn. These 
words otoxaors, eixafev, pipno.s, give the commentators the cue, and when 
further it is remembered that in Rep. X. the carpenter who makes a bed is said 
to have riots 6p0y, who can blame them if they cry Heureka? Yet surely it 
is obvious that the distinction arrived at in the Philebus between exact and 
NO. II. VOL. V. F 
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inexact arts has nothing to tell us about the relation of an image to its original, 
whether understood literally or metaphorically, and that it is only looseness of 
thought which allows it, together with everything else that Plato ever said or 
might have said about Sofa, to be bundled into the Line. Are we asked to 
believe that an inexact art is a copy of an exact, that it is a universal charac- 
teristic of the products or processes of medicine, husbandry, or generalship, to 
imitate the products or processes of some form of applied mathematics? And 
is there any sense in saying that the art of the pilot or the flute-player consists 
in the apprehension of an ecx#yv or in mistaking an e’cwv for ultimate reality? 
But if it is nonsense to say these things, then it is also nonsense to say that 
the distinction involved is the same as that of eéxacita and miotis in the 
Republic. 

Of the passage cited from the Philebus, then, I conclude that this 
classification of forms of knowledge, while apparently in its two higher 
divisions corresponding roughly to the higher sections of the Line, has in its 
lower divisions no direct relevance to the Line at all. The passage in the 
Philebus may truly be said (though omitting much, as Socrates says) to 
distinguish four levels or stages of intelligence; and it is not surprising 
therefore that those who regard the Divided Line as a progression have had to 
fly from the Republic to the Philebus. But the Line is not a progression, and 
does not set out to compare four degrees of wisdom.? 

I now return to the wa@yyatra ths Wvyns and their interrelations within 
the Line itself. 

One point I have already made. If the equation A: B:: C: D is to 
mean anything, B (iors) must be final as D (voids) is final. This point is 
important, and I think it is not sufficiently recognized by the commentators. 
But not only is it one of the most obvious features of the dvadoyia; it is also 
one of the most obvious features of the parallelism, of which the whole of this 
part of the Republic is one long exposition, between the visible and the intel- 
ligible world. We have on the one side the sensible, with the visible Sun as 
lord and péyorov Spapua, and on the other side the intelligible, with the Good 
as lord and péysotrov padOnua. Before the exposition of the Divided Line the 
point is made in likening the idea of Good to the Sun, and in the following 
simile of the Cave the final ability of the eye to look upon the Sun in heaven 
is given as analogous to the final ability of the philosopher to see things as 
they are. 

B and D, then, in their respective spheres, are each final and satisfactory. 
But their finality is brought out by contrast with the unfinality and unsatis- 
factoriness of A and C. The lower subsection in each section should be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory even within its own limits. A consideration of 
Plato’s statements shows this to be the case. A reflection gives us incomplete 


to some extent like the Line on the notion of 
‘copying,’ a notion of which Plato never seemed 
to exhaust the suggestiveness. 


1 With regard to these passages in general, 
I should say that there is no very clear thread of 
connexion running through them except a strong 
family likeness, due to the fact that each depends 
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and unsatisfying evidence concerning the visible nature of the reflected object, 
and thus engenders in the mind cravings which only the sight of the object 
itself will set at rest. By analogy mathematics must give us a partial appre- 
hension of the intelligible nature which is fully revealed by philosophy. It is 
able to draw the mind towards Being just because, as Plato says in the Philebus 
(57d), it is inspired by 4 tev dvtws dirocodovytwy opuyj—an impulse which will 
not be satisfied short of complete knowledge. So far there is a clear parallel 
between A and C. 

The continuity of motive which has been observed between A and B 
depends upon this, that an e‘c#v, when examined, is found to be devoid of 
significance except as the eicwv of something, and the perception of animals 
and the other originals of the ecxoves satisfies the mind just because and in so 
far as the mind was trying to find in the image something which was not 
there; because, in short, the perception of an e/cwv is the imperfect perception 
of its original. That this continuity of motive, as I call it, holds also between 
mathematics and philosophy, Plato certainly means to imply: for the whole 
value of mathematics as a propaedeutic to philosophy depends upon it. But 
there would seem to be a difficulty if, as is commonly asserted, the mathe- 
matical triangle is something distinct from the eidos of triangle. Evxacia, the 
state of mind produced by the contemplation of an eixwyv, is, as we have seen, 
a partial perception of the sensuous characteristics of the originals of the 
eixoves:: it sees the Sov in the eiewv. Mathematics then, by analogy, knows 
the eidos in that which is to it the efewv of the eidos. But what is the e’ewy of 
the mathematician? Plato explains that mathematical science treats the 
originals of the visible section as exoves, and thus with the aid of sense 
proceeds to analyze that which itself is not sensible. Though the mathe- 
matician has his eyes fixed upon a visible symbol, it is not that, he says, that 
he is discussing or trying to understand. But if it is a wa@nyatixov which is 
not an eidos that the mathematician tries to know with the aid of the diagram, 
surely the parallelism with the world of sense breaks down. The diagram 
corresponds to the reflection, but the pa@nyatixoy cannot correspond to the 
foov, since the pa@nuatixoy is not what is known in the highest form of 
knowing, while the {@ov is what is perceived in the highest form of perceiving. 
I do not wish to argue that Plato certainly did not believe in the order of 
paOnuatixa intermediate between the visible thing and the eidos : what I am 
trying to show is that it is rash to assume that such a doctrine is implied in the 
passage under discussion. What is here required, I urge, of the mathematician 
is not the adequate conception of a waOnuatexov with the aid of a diagram, but 
the partial understanding of an eZdSos with the assistance of a visible symbol. 
And I venture to think that Plato’s words admit most naturally of this inter- 
pretation. After explaining that the mathematician has his e‘«@y Plato says 
(510b) that philosophy proceeds davev tov wept éxeivo eixdvwv avtois eidecu be’ 
avta@v tiv péGodov trovovpévn. These words, avtois eldeou K.T.r., Certainly 


suggest an antithesis between the understanding of an eido0s with sensuous 
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assistance and the understanding of the intelligible aito 8.’ adrod, by and 
through itself. He points out, it is true, that strictly speaking the mathe- 
matician does not really understand the fundamental notions involved in his 
own science, since he is unable to give an account of them; but that it is of 
them that philosophy, which knows nothing but forms, will give an account, is 
never doubted ; and how should an enquiry avrois eidece 81’ avtav thy péOodov 
qovouyevn consider that which is not eidos but waOnyatixov? There are other 
expressions also in this passage which are difficult to explain on the hypothesis 
of paOnuatixd. How does 70 tetpadywvoyv avto or avta éxeiva . . . & ovK av 
Gdrws ido. } TH Siavoia differ from the adto To Kadov or avo éxeivo of other 
passages, so that while the latter stand for eém the former stand for wadn- 
maTiKa ? 

And, more generally, surely if Plate had here meant to expound the 
distinction of pa@npyatixa from eidn, he would have explained the ground 
of that difference. We are told that the distinction rests on the fact that 
while the pa@npatixd are roddd, the elSos is one. This doctrine is stated by 
Adam as follows: 


‘The lower vonra are mathematical numbers, mathematical plane 
surfaces, mathematical Sa@os, mathematical dopai Badovs, and “ con- 
sonant”’ mathematical numbers. ... They are dei dvra but neverthe- 
less 7roAAd, i.e. there are many mathematical units, etc. (526a, note), 
many mathematical triangles, squares, etc., many mathematical cubes, 
etc., many specimens (if the word may be allowed) of each mathematical 
dopa, many of each set of Evypwvor apsOuot’ (Rep. II. p. 159). 


He points out, further, that the ground on which Aristotle supposes Plato 
to have made the distinction is the plurality of mathematical units, etc., and 
that this plurality is implied in a passage in Rep. VII. (526a), supported by a 
passage in the Philebus (56c ff.). In both of these passages the plurality of 
units is implied (though not in contradistinction to the unity of an eé0s) when 
the units of pure mathematics are distinguished from those of applied mathe- 
matics as units perfectly equal to one another from units roughly approximate. 
No passage, as far as I know, is quoted from the surviving works of Plato 
explicitly distinguishing paOnuarixd from eién; and no statement is quoted 
from the exposition of the Line containing even the implicit assertion of the 
plurality of waOnuatixa. Indeed Adam admits that ‘a hasty perusal’ of the 
statement, already quoted, about the retpdywvov avro (510d) ‘ might lead us 
to suppose that there is only one mathematical square, and even to identify it 
with the Idea.’ 

Now, it is of course obvious that the geometrician is capable of 
recognizing more than one equilateral triangle, and more than one square ; 
and that without a plurality of this kind—a plurality, that is, not of kinds or 
species but of instances—the demonstration of many geometrical propositions 
would be difficult, if not impossible. It is clear, I think, secondly, that this. 
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kind of plurality, undoubtedly present in geometry as ordinarily pursued, is 
closely connected with the employment of visible diagrams. It is because the 
geometrician in some sense recognizes particular triangles that there can be 
several of them, and it is for the same reason that his demonstration is capable 
of sensuous illustration. Further, the same fact is indubitably a sure ground 
for a distinction between mathematics and philosophy, if, as seems probable, it 
is true that no philosophical argument is capable of sensuous illustration. 


’ Nevertheless, if we ask what it is that the mathematician comes to know in 


the demonstration, the answer is either not triangles in the plural at all, or a 
plurality which is only a plurality of kind or species. A demonstration con- 
cerning a square may speak of several squares, and more than one may figure 
in the diagram, but what is demonstrated is a truth about the square, To 
TeTpaywvov auto; and the plurality of individuals or instances is no more 
understood and no more intelligible here than in reference to any non- 
mathematical eidos. To the mathematical intelligence, as much as to the 
philosophical, the only intelligible plurality is plurality of kinds. 

But since the two squares which the mathematician talks of are certainly 
not the figures drawn on paper, and since what is in any way apprehended 
must in some sense exist, even though as not wholly intelligible it is not 
wholly real, there is a place possibly for an intermediate order of paOnwatixa 
between the eid and the things of sense. But if so, it is necessary to walk 
warily ; for these wa@nuatixca are not what the mathematician is understanding, 
except as instances of a universal: what he understands is that which is alone 
intelligible—the eidos itself. Perhaps I may be allowed to illustrate the position 
by the following words of Hegel (Logic: Wallace, II. 27). After explaining 
the inherent weaknesses of science as contrasted with philosophy, he explains 
that it may sometimes happen that science is empirical only in form, 


‘while intuitive sagacity has arranged what are mere phenomena 
according to the essential sequence of the notion. In such a case the 
contrasts between the varied and numerous phenomena brought together 
serve to eliminate the external and accidental circumstances of their 
conditions and the universal thus comes clearly into view. Guided by 
such an intuition experimental physics will present the rational science 
of Nature—as history will present the science of human affairs and 
actions—in an external picture, which mirrors the philosophic notion.’ 


This part of the discussion may now be summed up in the following 
sentence. Just as in one sense the subject of eixacia may be said to be 
the two-dimensional eécwv, but in another sense it is the three-dimensional 
eixacrov ; for it is the latter and not the former which is perceived, when the 
eixwv is truly apprehended ; so here, in one sense the many figures drawn on 
paper (or if you prefer the many pa@nyartixa) are the subject of dsavora, but in 
another the one eiéos itself; for what being they have is derivative from it, and 
so far as they are understood they are understood as one. Thus my position 
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with regard to the wa@nuarixa (if they are correctly described as del évta but 
qmoAAa) is that while their introduction into the Line will to some extent 
confuse the parallelism of A and C, since the eixev of the mathematician will 
be both the figure on paper and the pa@nyartixor for which it stands, yet the 
main point of the equations will remain unaffected so long as it is admitted 
that what the mathematician achieves is understanding—imperfect indeed but 
yet understanding—of true Being. 

Finally I must consider what light is thrown upon the Line by the 
succeeding simile of the Cave. 

The close connexion of this simile with what precedes it is explicitly 
announced by Plato in 517b, tavrny troivuy thy eixova tpocarréov atracayv Tos 
éumpoobev Aeyouévors. Let us see how far the correspondence is satisfactory. 
In the simile we are presented with a sensible and (so to speak) an infra- 
sensible world, and Plato explains that the world of animals and their reflections 
presided over by the Sun stands for the intelligible world, while the under- 
ground cave lit by the fire stands for the sensible world. The four analogous 
states therefore are—A. In the Cave: (1) that in which the eyes are fixed 
upon shadows of puppets; (2) that in which the head is turned round so that 
the eyes behold the puppets themselves. B. Outside the Cave: (1) that in 
which the eyes can only bear to see things in their reflections; (2) that in 
which the eyes are able to face the things themselves and even finally the 
noonday sun. 

In certain respects these four states correspond closely enough with the 
four segments of the Line. In particular the relation of image and original 
offered in the Line as an illustration of the relation of the thought-world to 
the sense-world is here strikingly presented to the imagination. In the cave 
the shadows are images of the puppets, and the cave-world as a whole is an 
image of the world outside. Again, outside the cave, that which is first 
perceived is an image or reflection of that which is later perceived. The 
prominence of the image-original relation in the Cave is a clear vindication of 
the importance of that relation to the understanding of the Line. On the 
other hand, a failure in correspondence may be noted in that the objects which 
cast the shadows within the cave are not the same as the reflections of the 
world without, while it was expressly stated before that the originals of awiotis 
are the eixoves of dudvora. But it is easy to see that this defect was unavoid- 
able: and the defect itself is perhaps some corroboration of the unimpor- 
tance of the relation of the two middle sub-segments of the Line to one 
another. 

The point in the simile of the Cave on which critics are chiefly apt to 
fasten, when expounding the doctrine of the Line, is that in the Cave the 
prisoners are so situated that they can see nothing but the shadows, with the 
result that they assume that these oxe.--r@v cxcai are self-explaining and 
independent existences, and that there is n. cality beyond them (see 515 bc). 
Here, it will be said, Plato is beyond doubi presenting to us the lowest stage 
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of apprehension as one in which images are taken for reality: therefore no 
objection can be raised to such an interpretation of efxacia in the Line. 

The apparent conclusiveness of this argument, which has undoubtedly 
had considerable influence upon interpreters of Plato, is mitigated, I think, by 
the following considerations. Eixacia is the 7d@nya tis Wvyis or state of 
mind induced by the contemplation of eixkoves. Such a wdOnya will differ 
considerably according as the observer knows or does not know that the ei«v 
is an eixwv. It is claimed that the lowest level of experience is fairly typified 
by the picture of men mistaking eixoves for real existences, and that we have an 
instance of such a state of mind in e.g. children and savages. In this position, 
it seems to me, two ideas are confused. On the one hand there is the notion 
of a savage as of one who, confronted by a shadow or reflection alongside of its 
original—both being equally accessible to his vision and to that extent dis- 
criminated by him—does not distinguish between the being of the one and the 
being of the other, but thinks each equally substantial: and on the other hand 
the savage is thought of as one of unclear vision who sees everything in the 
world through a mist of idle fears and baseless fancies, and thus, preventing 
himself from seeing anything as it is, may be said to live in a shadow-world 
and to be acquainted with nothing but shadows. Of these two notions the 
first takes eixw#v apparently in its literal sense, but fails to confine the savage 
to a world which is all shadow; while the second purchases a shadow-world 
at the cost of ignoring the literal sense of Plato’s words. In any case the two 
notions are not properly held in combination. For myself, I do not like the 
instance of the savage. I take it that in no part of the Line (though the same 
is perhaps not true of the Cave) are we concerned with real wilful error. 
Undoubtedly many of those who sit and watch these shadows pass along the 
wall will be liars and cheats and dupes, imposing on others and imposed upon 
themselves: but, if we are to examine the rda@nyua tris vyjs induced in the 
minds of those who watch, let us examine it in a mind which does not distort, 
in the mind of the awakening philosopher. He would never find salvation at 
all if he were from the start the victim of a false metaphysic that the shadows 
before his eyes were the whole of being. He is able to free himself because 
from the first he fails to find satisfaction in them, and when he has once 
recognized them to be derivative the first step in his liberation is accomplished. 
The stages which his thought passes through are stages which thought must 
necessarily pass through on the road to the mpdorepa ducer: in no part of its 
course need it involve real error. It is such a progress as this, I maintain, 
which is suggested in the Line and described in the Simile of the Cave. 
In such a progress eixacia is analogous to d:dvora and triotis to vods, and fair 
justice is done to the picturesque but rather inaccurate imagery of the Cave. 

There are several other points connected with the simile of the Cave 
which it is tempting to discuss here. But I think I will omit them, only 
saying that it seems to me to be a reversal of the true procedure when critics 
try to understand the Line by means of the Cave, instead of interpreting the 
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Cave by the Line. The Cave is far less precise in its metaphors than the 
Line. 

Finally, perhaps I may now be allowed to present a short summary of the 
views which I have tried in the preceding pages to advance. I urged, first, 
that the essential purpose of the Simile of the Line is to elucidate the 
dependence of the world of sight upon the world of thought by comparing it 
to the dependence of a shadow or reflection on the thing shadowed or reflected, 
and that this relation of copy to original is the key to the whole exposition. 
Secondly, I tried to show, as consequent upon this, that the implied equations 
between the objects of apprehension should be the starting-point of exposition, 
rather than the different states of mind to which those objects give rise. 
Thirdly, I argued that the notion of a continuous progression was not within 
the direct intention of the image; though it inevitably tends to creep in when 
we turn our attention to the four states of mind which in its second intention 
the Line in its four divisions represents. Fourthly, resisting the attempt to 
widen the application of Plato’s terms by calling in the assistance of some 
external evidence, I tried to explain the equations involved and show them 
coherent and consistent among themselves; and to this end I was obliged to 
plunge shortly into the controversy as to the separate existence of wa@nuatixd, 
and to discuss possible inferences from the allegory of the Cave. Many of 
these theses were in form negative and controversial, but I hope that in spite 
of that fact a positive thesis of some consistency has emerged from the 
discussion. 

In conclusion I may remark that the evidence of Proclus, such as it Is, 
points to a far more literal interpretation of Plato’s words about eccoves and 
eixacta than is fashionable with commentators. He points out, for instance, 
a fact which commentators do not appear to observe, that while ev«wy is 
a term of wide application, Plato expressly restricts its use in this passage to 
those eixoves which are due tothe action of light (289, 21 sqq.). In his exposition 
of the Cave there is unfortunately a serious lacuna (293, 22) of such dimensions 
that there only remains part of the explanation of the first and part of the 
explanation of the fourth level of experience. The only other point in his 
exposition which is of interest for the present discussion is his continual 
emphasis on the close connexion of these two similes with the preceding 
comparison of the idea of Good to its é«yovos, the Sun. Proclus reminds us 
that Socrates himself admitted to a fear lest he should present a false account 
of the toxos, punning indeed on the word, but ‘ indicating to an audience which 
heard his lightest jest with attention that analogy is a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of a teacher,’ érruagarns €ott tpotros SidacKanias o da THs avadoyias. 
In that fact is to be found my apology for writing this paper, and also, I hope, 
an excuse for whatever I have done amiss. 


j. L. STOCKs. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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A NOTE ON CALLIMACHVS, HYMN I. 23. 


modras 6€ MéXas wxynoev apd€as. 


THE identity of the river Médas is even more obscure than that of the 
’Iawy (1. 22). Strabo and Dionysius Periegetes alone mention a Peloponnesian 
river of the name. 

(rt) In Strabo VIII. 7, 4 (386) the text as it stands reads efr’ "ONXevos, tap’ 
Ov Tjotapos péyas MéAas. But, as the whole list of twelve Achaean cities 
which he gives is obviously copied closely from Hdt. I. 145, where we find 
"Orevos, €v T@ Iletpos trotapos péyas éoti, Coraes conjectured that Ietpos has 
fallen out of the text of Strabo after wap’ 6v, which it resembles ; and he takes 
Ménas as a gloss by dittography on péyas. In this view he is supported by 
Kramer (ad loc.) and Frazer (on Paus. VII. 18, 1). The name [leipos or 
Iliepos for this river near Dyme Olenus and Pharae is attested by Pausanias 
(VII. 18, 1-2; 22,1), and by Strabo (VIII. 3, 11. 342), who quotes the name 
Iletpos from Hesiod, and gives also another name Achelous for the same river. 
As Kramer says, it is unlikely that the Peirus or Achelous would have a third 
name, and that this would have been used by Strabo (in VIII. 7, 4) without 
any mention of the other two. And, again, the position of the word Médas in 
our existing text of Strabo is unnatural. The text of Strabo as it stands is 
indeed found in a citation by Eustathius (on Iliad II. 574); but that fact 
merely goes to show that by Eustathius’ time the corruption was firmly rooted. 

(2) The passage of Dionys. Perieg. is as follows (Il. 409 sqq.)— 

THs pev pos Zepvporo TpipvaAtoos 40ea yains, 

év?’ épatewotatos trotapav ’Addetos odever, 

* cS a * * 

Kaddé peony vicov KoiAnv YOova vaveTdovow 

’'Apxdbes ’Amridavies b7r0 cxoTrinv ’EpupavOov, 

év0a Méndas, 661 Kpa0cs, iva péer trypos *lawy, 

AX’ kal wyvytos unkvvetat Vdacor Addwv. 
Here we have an obvious imitation of Callimachus—’Apxdées ’Amcdavijes (cf. 
"Amvdavyes, Call. I. 14), typos "Idwy (I. 22), pnxvverar tdaor Addwv (Adédov 
add’ ovrrw péyas Eppecv, I. 18), and the repetition of the names Médas, Kpaés, 
"EpvpavOos (this last is a river in Call. I. 18). So Dionysius’ words have no 
geographical value as regards the location of the Melas. 

Carl Miiller (on Dionys. Perieg., J. c.) suggests that the Melas may be either 
(a) a river near Melaneae, on the road from Gortys to Heraea; or (0) in 
N. Arcadia, near Argolis, and not far from the river Aroanius, quoting Vitruvius 
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(II. 8, 12): ‘Cum autem Melas et Areuanias ab Argis et "Troezene coloniam 
communem eo loci (to Asia) deduxerunt, barbaros Caras et Lelegas eiecerunt.’ 

I would suggest that the Méadas is the river Styx, which supplies the 
waterfall Styx near Nonacris in N. Arcadia, and farther on becomes a 
tributary of the Crathis (Paus. VIII. 18. 4). Mr. J. G. Frazer, who gives 
a fine description of the waterfall in his commentary on Pausanias (VIII. 
17, 6), says that the cliffs there quite surpass those of Delphi in grandeur, and 
proceeds: ‘ The cliff down which the water comes is merely the eastern and 
lower end of this huge wall of rock. Seen from a distance it appears to be 
streaked perpendicularly with black and red. The black streak marks the line 
of the waterfall, to which it has given the modern name of Mavronero, “the 
Black Water.” The colour is produced by a dark incrustation, which spreads 
over the smooth face of the rock wherever it is washed by the falling water or 
by the spray into which the water is dissolved before it reaches the ground.’ 
Another modern name is ‘the Dragon Water.’ ‘ Apuleius,’ says Frazer (J. c.), 
‘represents the water as guarded by fierce dragons. See Apuleius, Met. VI. 
14.sq. This belief that the water was guarded by dragons explains the name 
of the Dragon Water, by which the cascade is sometimes still known... . 
The dark colour of the water, as seen against the black incrustation on the face 
of the cliff, was explained by a fable that Demeter, mourning for her lost 
daughter, and angry at the importunate courtship of Poseidon, came to the 
spring, and seeing her dark lowering features mirrored in the water, loathed it 
and made it black. See Ptolemaeus, Nov. Hist. III. (Mythogr. Graect, ed. 
Westermann, p. 186). It thus appears that for both the modern local names 
of the Styx, namely the Black Water and the Dragon Water, mythological 
explanations are to be found in ancient writers. It seems probable therefore 
that these have always been the local names for the waterfall, while Styx may 
have been a name given to it by the learned. When Leake discovered the 
waterfall in 1806, the natives knew nothing of the Styx as the name for the 
fall. They called it the Black Water or the Dragon Water. Now of course 
they are, through travellers, familiar with the name of Styx.’ Perhaps Aristo- 
phanes hints at a local name MédAas in Xtvuyos.. 
(Frogs, 470). 

It is reasonable to suppose that Callimachus, after his wont, would like to 
display his erudition here by using the less historic local name for the water- 
fall or the stream which supplied it. This theory harmonizes with Vitruvius’ 
words, as the Styx is near the Aroanius. Callimachus’ geographical researches, 
in connexion with his treatises entitled "Apxadia and Ilepi trav év Evpawmrn 


. péNavoKdpo.os TéTpa 


qotauwv, may have supplied him with the local name; or, if he travelled in 
Peloponnesus, the natural grandeur of the place would cause him to visit it, 
and he would then learn the local name from the natives. For the Styx see 
further Hdt. VI. 74; Strabo VIII. 8, 4 (389). 

M. T. SMILEY. 
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AD EPICTETI DISSERTATIONES. 


I 13 3 las otv tis avadoynta: Tay TotovTwy (seruorum offensiones et 
molestias) ;—’Avdpdtrodov, ovx avéEn tod adeXdhov Tod cavTod, ds Eyer Tov Aia 
Tpoyovov, wamep vios ek TOY AUTMY OTTEpUaTwY yéyovey Kal THs aUTHS avwbev 
KaTaBonr%s ; 

Ne frater qui sit (€« tov adTav omepydror), filius dicatur, proponimus: 


a 4 \ , / e / A > > 
os EVEL TOV Aia TPOYOVOV WOTTEP GU, OS EK T.A.0.Y. 


I 19 2 Interpungendum uidetur: «ai ri poe Sivacat Tapacyxeiv ; dpeEiv por 
dvvacat Trepitrownoat ax@AvTov ; TOOev cor; ad yap exes <3 > Exxdow arTrepi- 


\ \ 4 e \ A , 
MTWTOV ; GU yap ExXELS <3 > OpunY avaydpTNTOV ; Kal TOU TOL METEOTLD ; 


II x 33 Et alibi saepius et hic auditores suos corripit Epictetus, quod 
neglegentes quae ad uitae usum pertineant, in scholae umbra habitare nus- 
quam desinant et in Ackecdious Aoyapiows treprodiows svAXrOYyopols Siadoyors 
omne ponant studium.—‘ Quid igitur, Socrates non scribebat ??—Scribebat, 
sed ut philosophus: is autem AeFeidva Kal + odds, Hv Aéywt, Arrows adinor, 
Tots avaicOnroas 1) Tois paKapiots, Tois GXOANnY ayovow to atapakias 7 Tots 
pndev trav €—ns bTrodNoyfopmévors Sua pwpiar. 

Dialogos quos subinde nominat (34 ‘ (0d was Stadoyous cuvTiOnus’) tecte 
et per iocum indicat: AeFeidua Sé Kai ‘4 8 Os” ‘Hv & eyo’ drrots adinor KTE. 

II 23 40 ézel d1a Aoyou Kal TovavTyns mapadocews eAOciv eri TO TédELov Set 
Kal THY avTov Tpoaipecw éxxabadpar Kal Thy Sivamw THY ypnoTiKnY TaV hav- 
tac.ov opOnv KkatacKkevdcal, avayKn 6€ THY Tapddoow yiverOar THY DewpnuaTorv 
kai dia r€éEews Trovas Kal peTa TLVOS TroLKiAias Kal SpimdTnTos [Tov OewpnydTov |, 
UT’ AUT@Y TLVES TOUTMY GALOKOMEVOL KATApEeVOVGLW AUTO, KTE. 

Vix dubium quin recte praepositionem restituerit Elter: yiveoOar dia 
Oewpnudtorv, at quae sequuntur monent ut scribatur dvd twov Oewpnuarov. 


b] \ \ / \ \ J A 9 7 > a. a GQ» 
III 1 22 ovdé yap Aéovte TO Tvyov PBoidiovy TOAWa avTioTHVaL avT@* av O 


0 Tavpos TpoceNOay avOiornrat, Néye AUTO, av aot SOE, ‘ov dé Tis et ;’ 

Prius avr@ delent apographa, post tadpos transponit Wolf; num forte 
auto (solum)? Cf. III 24 24 Ocopaynow, avtiOnow mpos tov Aia, avtidiata- 
Eouar avtos (sic Schweighaeuser pro avT@) mpos Ta Oda. 
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III 10 13 ti €ore Karas mupéccew ; pn Ocov pépacOa, yr avOpwrov, pH 
a e 4 A , 5 \ 7 / \ , A ‘ 
OnuPhva bro Tov yiwopévor, ed Kal Kad@s tpocdéxyecOar Tov OdvaTor, ToLeiv TA 


, 
TT pocTaccdopeva. 


Neque ev mpocdéyecOar tov Oavarov, ut puto, usquam recte dicitur, neque 
xaos utpote in ipsius uerbi definitione (Ti éots xad@s mupécoe) hoc loco 
ferri potest. Verba ev cai xadws quasi emendata esse suspicor ex evxKados, 
praue scilicet pro evxorAws. Cf. IV I 30 To evKoArAws atroOvacKery, ibid. 80 ages 
Kaxeiva (=Oca TOV cwpaTtos Evexa TapacKevateTa), atrodve OaTToy Kai evKO- 
AwWTEpOV 7 TO OvdpLov (= TO aapua), ibid. 154 odd’ UrepaTréBavev Av EevKOAWTEPOY TIS 
matpidos addos, M. Antonin. IX 3 evxoros mpos tov Oavatov, X 36 TodTo ovv 


’ / > , \ > , > | / 
evvonoes amtobvncKkwy Kai evKorwTepov é€eXEVON. 


IiIl 22 47 (Diogenis Cynici uerba sunt) (deré pe, douxds eius, amrons, 
» | , » \ “~ b / , / > / b ] 
aKTH PMV, GdovrAOS* Yamal Kolm@pmaL* OV yUVH, OV TraLdia, Ov TpaLTwpidiov, AAA 
7) povov Kal ovpavos Kai év Tpi8Swvdprov. Pro mpaitwpidvoy non inuenio quod 
melius conueniat quam tratpwduov. Cf. 1V 5 15 amodécar Ta idia, ov Ta TaTp@a, 
TO @ypiotov Kal TO OiKidLoY KTE. , 


Rm 


III 22 55 ‘@ Kaicap, év tH of eipyvn ola Tacyw. dywpev eri Tov avOv- 
matov. Kuvix@ d€ Kaicap ti éotw 7 avOvTatos 7 adXos 4 0 KaTaTeTOMhas 
avTov Kal @ XaTpever, 0 Levs ; aAXrov Tia émiKadreiTar 7) éxetvov ; Non plene, 
puto, haec emendauerunt Reiske et Coraes Kaicap ti<s> éotw 7 avOdrrartos 
[4] a\Xos xré., debuerunt enim propter encliticam quae sequitur (@\Xov Tuva) : 
Kaicap tis €otw 7% avOvratos [| ddXos 4} wré.; Cf. III 24 117 dv & dra 
TepiToinon TO aduTTov Kal apoBov, étt cor TUpavvos ~aTar Tis %) Sopudopos 7) 
Kaioapiavoi (corrige: -vos) KTé. ; 


III 24 19 T@ OvTt KaK@s SioLKEtTaL Ta Ora, EL pn ETLpedciTar o Leds TaV 
EAUTOU TONLTOY, iY WaoLV GpmoLot AUT@ EvOaipmoves. 

Wendland oyoiws suspicatus est; lenius remedium petas ex I 15 3 dwovov 
ayp@, movov vyeia, Gworov evookia. 


III 24 89—’AAAa Svodnua éott TadTa.—Kai yap tov érraodav éviar (pro 
évia restituit Schenkl ex Bodleiano), adr’ oti wderovaw, ovK éemiotpéhopat, 
povov whercitw. ov O€ KTE. 


Restitue quod propter sequens ov perlit: @pereita<cayv>. 


IV 1 120 Kai tis » fnpia to Syoavte Tov avTov SovrAov ;— Hv Soxeis ; Td 
Sioa: ToUTO* 0 Kal ad oporoynoes xTé. Schenkl in adnotationis supplemento 
(ed. min.) interpungit—éodXov iv doxeis ;—To d40at TovTO* 6 Kal od oporoynaoets 
xTé. Praetulerim—To djcac+ tovtTo 6 Kai ov oporoynoes coll. III 24 51 
Ti & ddheros TO ypadovtTe to Atwvos évoua, ws ypn ypadew av’to;—To ypaWat. 
et I 18 13 TovTo 6 Kai ov havtagy. 

A. J. KRONENBERG. 
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SOME NOTES ON LONGVS. 


I 2. Longus is telling of the discovery of the infant Daphnis: «ar’ ixvos 
éeXav [o Aduwv| opas thy pev aiya TepvrAaypévaos TWeprBeRnxkviayr, 
un Tais XYnrais BAdrro Tatovca, TO Sé Botep Ex pnTpwras Onrijs THY éerripponv 
€X\xov Tov yadXaxTos. Seiler ‘caute et anxie circumeuntem,’ Hirschig ‘ caute 
circumeuntem.’ Tense as well as context point to ‘ bestriding.’ See L. and S. 
under zrepiuBaivo. 


II 8. Daphnis and Chloe, after their conversation with old Philetas, 
begin to realize that they are in love. Like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, and the Methymnaeans in II 15, a dramatic convention represents them 
as both saying the same thing at once. ‘ Lovers are in pain,’ they say, ‘and 
‘and so are we. ... They long to see each other, and for that we, too, pray 
day will quickly come.’ And then ‘cyedov rodTo éotw 0 épws: Kal épapev 
GAAnAwv ovK EiddTEs Ef TOTO pEVv eoTLV O Epws, éyw 5é 0 épwpevos’, Which editors 
variously emend and punctuate. Except perhaps for reading with Courier 
np@pev (on the Hv apa principle: cf. Theocr. ro. 38), I propose to leave the text 
as it is. éyw, in the circumstances, contains cv. In full it would be: ‘This 
surely is love (lit. love is this); and we are all the time in love with each 
other, without knowing if this be love, without knowing, I, if I, you, if you, 
be a lover (lit. the loved be I).’ sets 6€ of épm@pevot one would have thought 
sufficient; but Longus seems to have wished to confine the knowing, or rather 
the not-knowing, to self-knowledge. 


II 15. Daphnis’ goats, fleeing from the hounds of a party of hunters who 
had landed near, had gone down to the beach and, finding nothing else to eat, 
had nibbled in two the twisted withe which fastened their yacht to the shore. 
The hunters are now accusing Daphnis before an arbitrator of having caused 
the loss of the yacht, and they end their speech thus: av@ ov afwodpev aye 
TOUTOV Trovnpov dvTa aimoAov, ds emi THs Oaracons tid@vt véwer Tas aiyas ws 
vautns. The last two words have been suspected, and, I think, justly; but 
they are of no great importance. 

For ié#v Courier read iwv and Jacobs ddvwv. wy is unlikely to have 
been corrupted and dAver is hardly near enough. But of this presently. My 
first point is that editors have not seen that the question whether é7i means 
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‘upon,’ quite locally, or ‘at,’ as the source of the goats’ food, is left inten- 
tionally in doubt. The latter suits the facts, the former, by a pardonable 
exaggeration, the accusers’ representation of them. For ézi in the second 
sense cf. Theophr. Char. 16. 13 mepippaiverOar émi OaratTns and Isocr. Antid. 
287 émi tis ’Evveaxpovvov vyovaw oivov. 

I agree with Bonner’s objections, Classical Philology, 1907, p. 339, to 
Mr. Herbert Richards’ proposal, C. R. 1906, p. 21, that we should read as 
vavtnv and take it with dyew tovrov. Bonner, too, sees an ambiguity in 
émi ths Oadkacons, though a slightly different one (‘by the seaside’ and ‘on 
the high seas’). His suggestion—and here is my second point—that we have 
here a play on the two meanings of aiyes, ‘ goats’ and ‘ waves’ (see L. and S.), 
is so attractive that I feel some compunction in trying to improve upon it. 
As the text stands, however, it seems to me precluded by the impossibility of 
giving a satisfactory meaning to véwes ta xvparta (of a sailor), as well as by 
the simplicity of Longus’ style. Is it possible that Longus wrote ds émi trav 
wa Waves! +> This would 
his goats ) 
give point to 7rovnpoyv dvta aimoXov and is more in accordance with Longus’ 


aiyav véwer Tas aiyas, ‘who feeds his goats on (at)| 


straightforwardness. We may then take ‘é#y as simply the remains of aiyav 
about to be ousted by the gloss @aXdaons. The play on the two meanings of 
péXn, On which, as Courier saw, the story of Echo turns (III 23), is perhaps 
hardly parallel. But there is the pun on [va@@v and yva6os in IV 11, and the 
very obvious jest in III 6 ov« aicious [MSS aiowoy| épyicw €dOov, of the failure 
of Daphnis’ bird-catching ruse to lead to a meeting with Chloe. 


III 4. It is the depth of winter, and Longus is describing how, in contrast 
to the other labourers, who enjoy their enforced inactivity, Daphnis and 
Chloe ‘év pvnune yevopevor Tov Kataredbévtwy TepTvav, ws epirovy, ws 
mepieBarxrov, ws aya THY Tpohnyv mpocepéepovTo, vUKTAS TE aypUTTVOUS SiAyov Kat 
AuUMTNpPaS Kal THY HpLWHVv wpav avéyevov ex Oavarov tadvyyeveciav. And it 
was pain to them if they chanced upon a wallet from which they had been 
wont to eat, or a pitcher from which together they had drunk, or, cast aside 
now and forgotten, a pipe that had passed between them as a lover’s gift. 
They prayed to Pan and to the Nymphs to grant them release, and to show 
them and their flocks the light of the sun; and while they prayed they cast 
about to find means to see each other.’ The context calls for Avmrnpas 
<(hpépas >: Te is in favour of it, and homoioteleuton would account for the 
omission. 


III 6. One snowy winter’s day Daphnis has come bird-catching to some 
trees near the house of Chloe’s foster-parents in the hope of getting a sight 
of Chloe. The day is passing and no one stirs from the house. Trying at 
last to screw up his courage to go in unasked, Daphnis says, in effect: 
‘Suppose I say “I came to borrow a light for our fire”; her parents will 
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rejoin, ‘‘ Why, have you no neighbours near by?” Suppose I say, ‘I came 
to ask for some loaves of bread,” they will reply, “ But your wallet is full of 
food——.’”’’ and so on till we come to the words: XAonv Oedcacbar Bovropar. 
Tatpi O€ Tis Kal pytpi tapOévov TodTO Oporoyel ; Traiwy 5) TavTaXoU cLwTiL * 
GX’ ovdéy TOVTWY aTdvTwY avUTOTTTOV. delvov apa auyav: Xronv Sé pos 
Ovrouat, eTrel pun EluapTO, ws EoLKE, YEL@VoS pe TaUTnY ideiv. (The best MS 
omits adn’ ovdev . . . diavonBeis, but the omitted sentences are obviously 


genuine.) The passage has been variously emended and transposed. The 


question is, Where does the imaginary conversation end? and what of the 
repetition ciw7j. . . . ciyav? If we read opodroyets and o.w7yn and put a 
comma after travtayod, all is clear. oodoyeis is then the last word of the 
imaginary conversation. After trying some or all of the above pretexts, 
Daphnis, proceeding, imagines himself blurting out at last the true reason: 
‘* T wish to see Chloe.” ‘‘ Why, who are you,” they will say, “to admit such 
a thing to the father and mother of a maiden?” And then, on every hand 
defeated,—silence (i.e. to this last question I shall not have a word to say). 
Alas! (4\Xd sweeping the whole device aside as not to be thought of) these 
pretexts are full of suspicion, every one of them. So it were better I held my 
peace altogether (i.e. gave it up, went away silent and unsuccessful; not 
referring to o.w77 above), and I shall see Chloe in the spring, etc.’ For tis 
omoroyeis cf. IV 35 tiva op® tavta; and L. and S. under tis B. 2. The 
anacoluthon wraiwyv ... ciw7n is of a fairly common type, e.g. Plato, Leg. 
769c Ovntos @Y . . . TpLKpOVY TLVa YpovoY aUTa@L Trovos Tapapéver TapTrodUS 
(for Ovntos av wovoy éxer) ; nor is the tense of wtaiwy impossible. Though 
Kiihner-Blass do not include mwraiw among the verbs which use present for 
past, it is sufficiently analogous to wx and 7TTa@par. To add a small point, 
the ending of eiwapto may well be an anticipation of wpyunto, two lines below, 
and we should perhaps read eiwaptax. See Mr. Herbert Richards, Xenophon 
and Others, p. 303. 


III 34. Daphnis presents Chloe with an apple from the topmost bough, 
and thus ends his pretty speech: todro ’Adpoditn xadXovs EXaPev APXov, TovTO 
eyo cor Sidwmps vixntypiov. touoiws Exouev Tovs aovs papTupas*t ExElvos 7V 
Touunv, aimodos éyw. The reference is, of course, to the Judgment of Paris. 
The MSS vary between opotovs and opotws, and one (not the best) has 
cupupaptupas. It would be easy to read éyere (sc. ov Kal ’Adpoditrn) and 
omit covs with some editors; but this would not account for éxeivos. The 
subject of éyouev must be either (1) the speaker, Daphnis, speaking of himself 
in the plural (but this, if not without parallel in Longus, is unlikely with éyo 
following); (2) Daphnis and the person addressed, Chloe; or (3) éyw xat 
€xetvos. Now, éxeivos implies that the person has been already mentioned. 
Therefore, I take it, the subject is éyw xal éxetvos. I propose opoiws éxopev 
<Kal o éxeivns xal > 0 cos wadptupes, ‘we are alike, her witness (i.e. the witness 
to her beauty) and thine; he was a shepherd, a goatherd I.’ Three things, 
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at least, here invited corruption, and the following may well have been the 
stages of its development : 

opmoiws Exouev Kal 0 cos udptupes (haplography). 

opmoiws Exouev ot col wapTupes. 


Omoious EXomEV TOUS TOUS wapTuUpas. 


Castiglioni’s suggestion, Rivista di Filol. 1906, p. 313, opoiovs exes (sc. TO 
pov) pnv Tovs waptupas, fails, to my mind, to account for éxeivos. 


IV 20. Old Lamon has just told his master the story of the finding of 
the infant Daphnis. Suspecting that he has invented it with a view to keeping 
Daphnis at home, the master urges him to speak the truth. ‘as 6€ dtevis 
7,’ Longus goes on, ‘xai cata tavtwv wpvu Gedy Kal édidov Bacaviferv 
avutov et WevdeTrat, KaOnuévns tis KXeapiorns (the master’s wife) éBacavile 
(sc. o deatrotns) Ta NeXeypéva. The repetition, as the text stands, has a comic 
effect, reminding one of the story, ‘ “‘ Saddle me the ass’; and they saddled 
him.’ There is little doubt that this is a case of that accidental repetition 
with which Mr. Herbert Richards deals in his Xenophon and Others, p. 307 sqq., 
and of which he gives at p. 264 other examples from Longus. For éBacaufe 
substitute 7Aeyxe from the parallel passage IV 31. 

J. M. Epmonps. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
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A LINE OF LVCILIVS. 


LvcILIvs 1191 (Ma.) is preserved for us in Isid. Etym. XIX, iv, 10, where, 
amongst the articles of a ship’s equipment, the plummet (catapirates, the 
xatatetpntnpin of Herodotus) is mentioned, with this illustration (I give the 
reading of the Archetype) from Lucilius: 


Hunc (hanc ?) catapiratem puer eodem deforet unctum, 
plumbi paucillum rudus linique mataxam. 


The second line offers no trouble. In the first line Marx could make 
nothing of deforet and changed it to deferat. Havet then pointed out (Arch. 
Lat. Lex. XV, 105) that deforare could mean ‘to lower from the gangway, 
(forus), (like depontare, ‘to throw down from the bridge’). But new light has 
been brought by the discovery of the mosaic of Althiburus, which, under the 
heading <CAT>APIRAT ..., offers this very line of Lucilius. Unfortu- 
nately only the last two words can be deciphered, or, at least, could be 
deciphered when Gauckler wrote his account of the mosaic in Monuur, 
Piot. XII, 144 (1906). They are deuoret unctum. 

Now, Isidore was a Spaniard. His etymological encyclopaedia has come 
down to us by Spanish tradition. The Archetype of our MSS. must have had 
Spanish script and spelling. A Spanish scribe may be known by his mici for 
mihi, his nicil for nihil, his quum for cum, and no less by his use of f for v. 
So that deforet in a Spanish-Latin MS. means either deforet or deuoret.? 

Deuoret therefore must be right. We may suppose that the delicious 
flavour of some syrup or paste is being described. ‘A boy (ora slave or the 
sailor who is handling the plummet) would swallow this plummet if it were 
smeared with this same delicious stuff.’ 

Of course the scansion ¢odem (disyll.) offers no difficulty. It occurs in 
other fragments of Lucilius (e.g. 353, 570), and is common in Lucretius 
(cf. Munro ad i, 306) and the older Republican poets (see Neue, Formenlehre, 
or L. Miiller, De ve metrica, for examples). 

Even Virgil approves the line opening Uno eodemque (Ecl. 8, 81, uno 
eodemque igni; Aen. 12, 847, uno eodemque tulit ; cf. 10, 487). 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. ANDREWS, 


1 Thus in our MSS. of the Etymologiae deuovo 2 Servius seems to say that the first foot in this 
appears as defovo in XI, iii, 33 (deforat); XII, ii, Virgilian opening is a dactyl. At least that is 
24 (deforant); VIII, xi, 31 (deforasse); VII, vi, the way I interpret his note on Aen, 1, 575 
48 (deforans), etc. ; and similarly prouincia as  (atque utinam rex ipse noto compulsus eodem) : 
profincia in VIII, v, 27, etc., debeve as deferre, and EODEM, o naturaliter longa est, sed si corri- 
the like, piatur metri est, ut ‘ steteruntque comae.’ 
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NOTES ON PASSAGES IN CICERO. 


I. 


In Brutus § 274 Cicero writes: The style of M. Calidius was pure and 
limpid; he used no word that was ‘durum aut insolens aut humile aut 
longius ductum. Erant autem et uerborum et sententiarum illa lumina quae 
uocant Graeci oynpata ... (§ 275) “ Qua de re agitur” autem illud quod 
multis locis in iuris consultorum includitur formulis e¢ ubz esset wdebat.’ In 
the last phrase, which I give in the MSS reading, editors have adopted for 
et ubi the suggestion of Corradus zd ubi. There seem to be two objections to 
it: (I) poor sense, (2) doubtful syntax. Impelled by these objections but 
pressing overmuch the relevancy of a somewhat similar phrase (De Fin, V. 26. 
78: si est quisquam qui acute in causis uidere soleat quae res agatur is es 
profecto tu) one editor proposed ‘acutissime uidebat.’ But the context shows 
that Cicero is describing the language of Calidius, not his mental powers ; so 
a reference to keenness in perceiving the subject of dispute is not relevant. 
In § 276 the passage proceeds to enumerate the formal qualities of his style: 
‘accedebat ordo rerum plenus artis, actio liberalis, totumque dicendi placidum 
et sanum genus.’ 

The train of thought in §§ 274-76 seems to be this: ‘ Calidius was careful 
in his language to avoid harsh or undistinguished or far-fetched words. He 
used distinguished expressions which give variety to a speech.’ May the next 
sentence not have said somewhat parenthetically: He used to scoff at the 
frequency with which the harsh undistinguished and confused phrase ‘ qua de 
re agitur’ occurred in legal business? Remembering Cicero’s own scoff in 
Pro Mur. 28: ‘ neque quicquam tam anguste scriptum est quo ego non possim 
“qua de re agitur” addere,’ I would suggest ‘ quod superesset ridebat.’ We 
have then a natural use of the subjunctive. For a similar construction with 
videre cp. Cic. Quint. 17. 55: ‘ridet nostram amentiam qui rationem summi 
officii desideremus.’ Superesse is used meaning ‘to be superfluous’ in a 


passage that is relevant in meaning to this passage (De Or. II. 108): ... ‘ut 
uis eius rei quam definias sic exprimatur ut neque absit quicquam neque 
supersit.’ Aul. Gell. (I. 22) has a chapter on the proper use of superesse in 
which he says: ‘qui integre locuti sunt, magnam partem “‘superesse” ita 
dixerunt ut eo uerbo significarent superfluere et superuacare atque esse supra 
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necessarium modum.... M. autem Cicero in libro qui inscriptus est de iure 
ciuili in artem vedigendo uerba haec posuit: ‘‘nec uero scientia iuris maioribus 
suis Q. Aelius Tubero defuit, doctrina etiam superfuit.” In quo loco “ super- 
fuit ’ significare uidetur “supra fuit et praestitit superauitque maiores suos 
doctrina sua, superfluenti tamen et nimis abundanti.”’ Cf. also De Rep. 
ITI. 32. 

Palaeographically quod is as near the MSS reading (derived from a single 
archetype) as the reading zd which is at present accepted. If the s of super 
dropped out, the contraction would resemble wz. 


IT. 


In Brutus § 252 Atticus is represented as saying: ‘de Caesare iudico 
. illum omnium fere oratorum Latine loqui elegantissime; nec id solum 

domestica consuetudine ut dudum de Laeliorum et Muciorum familiis audie- 
bamus; . . . qui de ratione Latine loquendi accuratissime scripserit primoque 
in libro dixerit uerborum dilectum originem esse eloquentiae.’ He quotes 
(§ 253) Caesar's judgment on Cicero: ‘ac si, ut cogitata praeclare eloqui 
possent, nonnulli studio et usu elaborauerunt, cuius te paene principem copiae 
atque inuentorem bene de nomine ac dignitate populi Romani meritum esse 
existimare debemus, hunc facilem et cotidianum nouisse sermonem nunc pro 
relicto est habendum.’ This quotation has been generally and rightly con- 
sidered corrupted. 

Atticus proceeds (§ 258) to show that ‘solum et quasi fundamentum 
oratoris’ was ‘locutionem emendatam et Latinam; cuius penes quos laus 
adhuc fuit, non fuit rationis aut scientiae sed quasi bonae consuetudinis.’ The 
Latin idiom of Laelius and Scipio had become debased. ‘Quo magis expur- 
gandus est sermo et adhibenda tanquam obrussa ratio quae mutari non potest, 
nec utendum prauissima consuetudinis regula.’ Instances are given of persons 
who spoke the native idiom without correction of it from literature: Sisenna 
is mentioned who ignoring rules of idiom formed the hybrid ‘ sputatilica. . . .’ 
But ‘ Caesar rationem adhibens consuetudinem uitiosam et corruptam pura et 
incorrupta consuetudine emendat’ (§ 261). 

Caesar’s theory and practice (see § 262) of Latin style was therefore this: 
to aim at simplicity and true idiom in one’s choice of words and of new forms. 
Cf. the fragment of the De Axalogia in Aul. Gell. I. 10. 4: ‘ Habe semper in 
memoria atque in pectore ut tanquam scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque 
insolens uerbum.’ It was Caesar who being ‘sermonis praeter alios suae 
aetatis castissimi’ (Aul. Gell. XIX. 8. 3) called Terence ‘ puri sermonis 
amator.’ But the question arose: ‘ How are we to know the true Latin idiom ?’ 
Caesar’s answer would be: ‘Avoid the errors of the Grecizers and of the 
G 2 
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adherents of the principle of dvwuadia.1 The rules of Latin formations are to 
be found latent in the best colloquial speech of the day of educated men and 
women. (Cf. Cicero’s praise of the charm and the purity of such colloquial 
speech (not of course to be confounded with the sermo plebeius), especially in 
women, in Brutus 210 sqq., 252; de Orat. III. 12. 45.) These rules are made 
explicit by me in my De Analogia.2, The time is now come when to be 
ignorant of the rules of correct colloquial speech should be regarded as a 
literary fault.’ 

Thus I would suggest that in § 253 for ac sz we read etst, and at the end 
‘cotidianum <_non> nouisse sermonem nunc pro delicto est habendum.’ 
The interpretation would be: ‘although many, of whom Cicero is the chief, 
have successfully enriched the Latin language by study of it and by their use 
of it in speaking, yet at this stage to be ignorant of the colloquial idiom is a 
literary fault; (for the ordinary person to whom these remarks are addressed, 
if he attempted to introduce new forms, would make mistakes in ignorance of 
the rules of idiom).’* Caesar the purist would have objected to such formations 
(by others than Cicero, and unless in jest) as facteon, cnotiwbéctepov, A ppretas 
aut Lentulitas. 

With regard to the form of the words which I suggest, the on might very 
easily drop out between -anum and noutsse. Delictum* is used of a literary 
fault in Hor. A. P. 347, 442. The phrase parua delicta is used in De Off. 1.145 
to mean ‘little offences against decorum,’ so that the word sometimes had 
a light meaning. Quintilian (I. 5. 49) and Aul. Gell. (V. 4. 2) use the verb 
delinquere of errors in language. 


1 In the last century B.c., as is well known, made by Cicero may have come from Caesar’s 
there were two theories about the correct Latin introduction to his book. Or doesitalso refer to 
style. One party represented by Caesar sought the choice of words according to their form ? 
to restore greater regularity to Latin by observ- $ It is possible that the original remark of 
ance of dvadoyia in importing or in forming Caesar did not end where it ends in Cicero. 
words. The other party represented by Varro * After conjecturing delicto independently, I 


accepted irregularity as a necessary thing onthe saw from Wilkins’ note in his edition in the new 


principle of dvwyadia in language ; cp. Laurant, 
Le Style des Discours de Cicévon, pp. 95 sqq. ; Norden, 
Die antike Kunstprosa, pp. 185 sqq.; Sandys, History 
of Classical Scholarship, p. 176. 

2 All the other fragments of the De Analogia, 
including that given by Aul, Gell. (I. 10. 4), deal 
with the morphology of words, so the citation 


Oxford Classical Texts that Schiitz had antici- 
pated me, without however inserting mon, In 
the only copy of Schiitz’s edition that I have 
found (Leipzig, 1815) the reading is num pro 
develicto, with no remark on any previous reading 
by the editor, 
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NOTES ON PASSAGES IN CICERO 


ITI. 


In the De Finibus II. 17. 56 Cicero attacking the Epicureans says: 
Si magna res, magna hereditas agetur, cum pecunia uoluptates pariantur 
plurimae, idem erit Epicuro uestro faciendum, si suum finem bonorum sequi 


‘uolet, quod Scipioni, magna gloria proposita, si Hannibalem in Africam 


retraxisset. ... Sic uester sapiens magno aliquo emolumento commotus 
tcum causa, si opus erit, dimicabit. Occultum facinus esse potuerit, gaudebit ; 
deprehensus omnem poenam contemnet. Erit enim instructus ad mortem 
contemnendam, ad exilium, ad ipsum etiam dolorem. 

The line of argument seems clearly to be as follows: The Epicurean, to 
obtain money which is the means of procuring his pleasures, will be most 
resolute in seeking money by fair means or foul. If his foul means are 
detected, he will bear the extreme penalties. 

For the corrupted words cum and dimicabit, Madvig proposed the un- 
suitable conjecture cum amico; others, with more probability, amicum suum 

. necabit. The objection to this latter conjecture is that (1) there is no hint 
how the murder of his friend is to help the Epicurean voluptuary to the money 
which he desires; (2) no reason is given why necabit became dinucabit. Miss 
Hutchinson, wrongly in my opinion, suggests cum caterua. To fight even 
cum caterua could hardly be a facinus occultum. 

I suggest that the true reading may be ‘. . . commotus, commodorum 
causa, si opus erit, heredem necabit.’ After the previous mention of a 
hereditas the notion of the voluptuary enriching himself by the murder or the 
poisoning of an heir (cp. the pro Cluentio, § 23) is appropriate. It was one of 
the charges brought against the Epicurean Caelius (pro Cael. 51) that he had 
taken money to procure a murder; cp. also Sall. Cat. 15. Palaeographically 
commodorum might easily fall out after commotus; while if the ending of 
heredem became blurred, the reason is evident why the simple word necabit 
became changed to dimicabit, the remainder (h)ere being thought to be a 
mistaken repetition of ertt. 


JOHN MACINNEs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 











VARIA LATINA. 
Be 


Liv. II. 5. 2: Ager Tarquiniorum qui inter urbem ac Tiberim fuit con- 
secratus Marti Martius deinde campus fuit. 

Surely Livy had too nice an ear to finish two clauses close together with 
fuit. Rather than that he would no doubt have written gui . . . fuerat, which 
would indeed have been more regular and proper with the fw following. But 
should not the second fuit be fit, a historic present like res integra refertur just 
before? The two words are so much alike that it was easy to identify them. 


Il. 


Cic. in C. Verr. II. 5. 31. 81: sic ulxit ut muliebria cotidie conuiuia 
essent, uir accumberet nemo praeter ipsum et praetextatum filium, etsi recte 
sine exceptione dixeram uirum, cum isti essent, neminem fuisse. 

If dixeram is right, there should at any rate be some pause marked 


between memo and praeter. But dixerim seems probable, ‘I might truly say.’ 


III. 
STAT. Theb. 9. 492: 
stabat gramineae producta crepidine ripae 
undarum ac terrae dubio sed amicior undis 
fraxinus. 


Should not ac be an ? 


IV. 
Ivv. 5.9: 
tantine iniuria cenae, 


tam ieiuna fames, cum possit honestius illic 
et tremere et sordes farris mordere canini ? 


Most editors affirm dogmatically that the subject of possit is fames. It 
may be, but the expression is then awkward, and we are not really compelled 
to understand it so. Out of fames we can supply a he, a famelicus, as e.g. we 


supply an aemulans out of aemulatio in Cic. Tusc. 4, 8. 17 est aemulatio aegri- 
tudo, st eo quod concupiuerit alius potiatur, tpse careat (cf. 18): or the subject may 
be simply indefinite, a man, as in the lines of Caecilius, quoted by Cicero in 
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de Sen. 25, unum 1d sat est (in old age, which he is apostrophizing), quod diu 
uiuendo multa quae non uolt uidet. But the latter licence is, I think, a good 
deal commoner in Greek than in Latin. In both languages it obtains most 
when there is an infinitive adjoining, but Greek has many examples from 
which the infinitive is absent. Juvenal sometimes shows signs of Greek 


influence. 
V. 
Ivv. 8. 240: 


tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit illi 


_ — in 
nominis ac tituli quantum oon Leucade, quantum 


Thessaliae campis Octauius abstulit udo 
caedibus adsiduis gladio. 


The MSS are divided between im and non, the first of which will not 
scan, while the second fails to give a good sense. Hermann’s wix, too, though 
often adopted, seems not very satisfactory in meaning, and the same is, I 
think, the case with Mr. Owen’s wi, for that word has a propriety in the 
parallels he adduces (C. R. IX. 347) which is rather lacking here. I do not 
know whether mox has ever been suggested, a word by no means unlike non. 
I should take it in the sense, which it so often bears in Tacitus, of afterwards, 


presently. 
VI. 


OvINTIL. I. 8. 2. Boys should be made to read aloud. Sit autem in 
primis lectio uirilis . .. non in canticum dissoluta nec plasmate .. . effe- 
minata, de quo genere optime C. Caesarem praetextatum adhuc accepimus 
dixisse st cantas, male cantas ; st legis, cantas. 

The saying, as it is given, lacks point: cantas can hardly have stood 
alone. Perhaps we should read again male cantas, or cantas male, only in a 
new sense. ‘If you are singing, you sing badly ; if you are reading, you do ill 
to sing.’ 

Vil. 


AvevstT. de Civ. Dei, V. 20: Temperantiae iubeat (uoluptas) ut tantam 
capiat alimentorum et si qua delectant ne per immoderationem noxium aliquid 
ualetudinem turbet et uoluptas . . . grauiter offendatur. 

Read ut for et before si qua. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 











NOTES AND EMENDATIONS IN LATIN POETS. 


LvcILivs, fr. 965 (Marx) : 
J 
quaenam uox ex te resonans meo gradu remoram facit ? 


Mr. Housman in the first number of the Classical Quarterly (p. 59) refuted 
and pulverized the attempt of Marx to emend this passage by writing quota 
nam. * Ex tecto’ and ‘ ex aede’ have been suggested; but it is obvious that if 
‘ex aede’ is to be contemplated, emendation may go on eis a7re.pov—scores 
of words could be found that would make sense. There is no context. If the 
passage is to be emended at all, I suggest that Lucilius wrote 


quaenam uox EXTVOORERESONANS. 


This would perplex copyists in two ways—by the repetition of letters, and, 
if they got it right, by seeming to violate metre: 


quaenam uox ex tuo ore resonans meo gradu remoram facit ? 


There is no difficulty about metre: two can be a monosyllable, and can 
suffer elision. Lucilius is either quoting, or parodying, a tragic poet, and the 
antithesis two ove... meo gradu is just the sort of rhetorical turn that the tragic 
poets affect. 


IT. 
LvcRETIVs I. 241-243: 
tactus enim leti satis esset causa profecto, 


quippe ubi nulla forent aeterno corpore quorum 
contextum uis deberet dissoluere quaeque. 


‘A touch in sooth would be sufficient cause of death, inasmuch as any 
amount of force must of course undo the texture of things in which no parts 
at all were of an everlasting body.’ So Munro, who prints: 


quippe, ubi nulla forent aeterno corpore, quorum 
contextum uis deberet dissoluere quaeque. 


But ‘ quippe quorum’ is obscurely related to what precedes (‘leti esset causa 


eis, quippe quorum .. .,’ though ‘res’ have just been spoken of), and uss 


guaeque is not ‘any’ force, but ‘each force’ or ‘ the several forces.’ 
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NOTES AND EMENDATIONS IN LATIN POETS 


How does Lucretius proceed with his argument ? 


at nunc, inter se quia nexus principiorum 
dissimiles constant aeternaque materies est, 
incolumi remanent res corpore, dum satis acris 
uis obeat pro textura cutusque reperta. 


Surely this throws light on ‘uis quaeque.’ And, further, is it possible to 
separate ‘quippe’ from ‘ ubi,’ as Munro does? Compare 182-3: 


quippe ubi nulla forent primordia, quae genitali 
concilio possent arceri tempore iniquo. 


If we are to pay regard to what Aristarchus called 70 €0:yov tod ronrod, 
both passages must be taken in the same way, i.e. ‘quorum ...,’ and ‘quae...’ 
must alike be relative clauses attached to ‘nulla’ and ‘nulla primordia.’ 
‘Quippe ubi’=‘in a world in which,’ ‘ for, you see, it would be a world in 
which.’ I take the passage to mean: ‘A touch would suffice to cause death, 
in a world where there were no objects made of lasting material, objects 
whose texture the various forces would have to rend asunder—would be called 
upon, or required, to rend asunder.’ In the actual universe there is a scale, 
we may say, of objects differing in the tenacity or coherence of their structure ; 
and there is a scale of forces, stronger and weaker. Iron demands a strong 
force to rend it, wood aweaker. If there were no ‘materies aeterna ’—if 
some of the atoms of a thing could suddenly cease to exist—there would be 
no such fixed relation between objects and forces: ‘a touch might cause 
dissolution.’ It is sometimes a useful test of an interpretation of a Latin 
passage to put it into Greek. I find that, when lecturing on Lucretius some 
years ago, I had appended to the passage a rough version or paraphrase : 

Kal yap abn povvn TavTwr av édaiver’ ddreOpos 
KeiOi ry’ 6Oe orepenv pndev pio elxev, oTroin 


SvarvTos ovca Bins mAnyais avTEeiyev ExATTNS. 


V. 43-44: 
at nisi purgatum est pectus, quae proelia nobis 
atque pericula tumst ingratis insinuandum. 


‘But unless the breast is cleared, what battles and dangers must then 
find their way into us in our own despite.’ Mr. Bailey takes the passage in 
the same way as Munro did: ‘ But unless the heart is cleansed, what battles 
and perils must then enter into us, despite our will.’ So too Mr. Duff in his 
commentary on bk. V. 

Is it natural, one might ask, to speak of peri/s entering into us? But 
that is a minor point. What is the construction? ‘Insinuare’ sometimes 
means ‘to enter into,’ sometimes ‘to put into.’ The former is seen in l. 73: 


et quibus ille modis diuum metus insinuarit 
pectora. 
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But that is not the construction here: ‘insinuare’ must here mean ‘to put 
into,’ and ‘ proelia’ and ‘ pericula’ are accusatives like ‘ poenas’ in 


aeternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum est. 


There, ‘ eis’ is easily supplied from what precedes. ‘ Battles and perils must 
be put into us’—by whom? By the gods? But they are far off, in the 
intermundia. By ourselves? But ‘we must put battles and perils into our- 
selves,’ implying ‘nobis’ twice, is grammatically awkward and unreasonable 
in sense. 

My difficulty is this: when the gerundive or gerund is used in a passage 
like this, must there not be some agent in view? Not necessarily expressed, 
but at least conceivable, somewhere within the range of mental vision? Take 
‘nobis’ as the agent, and ‘insinuandum’ as ‘enter into,’ and the passage 
becomes very simple: ‘ What battles and dangers we must enter upon,’ ‘ with 
what battles and dangers must we become intimately acquainted.’ 


ITI. 
Ovip, Avs Am. III. 439-440: 


ulx mihi credetis, sed credite : Troia maneret 
praeceptis Priami si foret usa sul. 


This passage has given a great deal of trouble, and Madvig dealt with it 
most unhappily. There is a variant twis, and it is obvious that Cassandra, 
not Priam, is in question. Mr. Edwards in the Cambridge Corpus keeps 
‘Priami .. . sui,’ but mentions in a footnote a suggestion of Mr. Housman’s 
‘ praeceptis, Priamis, si foret usa tuis.’ 

Why should not the passage be read— 


Priami, praeceptis si foret usa tuis ? 


Would a Roman poet hesitate for a moment about making the first syllable of 
Pridm@ long, if his metre excluded the tribrach? The masculine Priamides 
frequently has its first syllable long. Compare, for the position of the word, 
Fastt V. 610: 

Sidoni, sic fueras aspicienda Ioui. 


Ovid has been speaking of the fop, with his carefully dressed hair 
(433 ‘sed uitate uiros cultum formamque professos’). Troy would still stand, 
had one such person been destroyed in infancy, had Priam and his people 
followed the ‘ praecepta’ of Apollo and Cassandra: 


adest, adest fax obuoluta sanguine atque incendio; 
multos annos latuit. ctues, ferte opem et restinguite. 
(Enn. Alexander: loquitur Cassandra). 
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NOTES AND EMENDATIONS IN LATIN POETS 


IV. 


VALERIVS Fiaccvs, Argon. I. 380-82: 


te quoque Thessalicae, Nestor, rapit in freta puppis 
fama, Mycenaeis olim qui candida uelis 
aequora nec stantes mirabere mille magistros. 


Editors usually read et iustantes, after Eyssenhardt. ‘Instant nautis,’ 
ie. ‘instigant,’ Langen explains. But is ‘nec stantes’ quite certainly wrong ? 
The construction exemplified by Ildpis yap ovre cuvTeAns ods K.T.r. iS not 
so very uncommon, though I admit that this would be rather an extreme case 
of it. But the rhetorical point is obvious: Nestor is now sailing in the first 
ship, but when he has grown old, ships will be so common that he will see all 
this without astonishment. 

Ib. 788-89 : 

uos, quibus imperium Iouis et non segne peractum 
lucis iter... 


Langen has no note on ‘imperium Iouis’: so it is perhaps worth while 
to point out that Valerius is here thinking of Juppiter as a ruler who makes 
life a time of trial and discipline for men, an idea rendered familiar by Virgil 


in Georg. I. 121 sqq.: 
pater ipse colendi 


haud facilem esse uiam uoluit ... 
nec torpere graul passus sua regna ueterno. 


Compare Argon. I. 556 sqq. pateant montes siluaeque lacusque, etc. 
There must have been a poetic tradition, from Aeschylus onwards, about this 
design of Zeus. The design was modified. Claudian (De Raptu Pros. III. 
Ig sqq.) makes him say that the rigour of the discipline has been carried too 
far; it is to be lightened by Ceres. Valerius makes him explicitly authorize 
the release of Prometheus by Hercules (Arg. IV. 79; nunc, ait, eripiat dirae 
Titana uolucri). 

Ib. 844-6: 

(Elysium) ubi sol totumque per annum 
durat aprica dies thiasique chorique uirorum 
carminaque et quorum populis 1am nulla cupido. 

Langen gives two explanations—Wagner’s, which he sees to be wrong, 
and another of his own, which is equally impossible. Mr. Butler in his 
Post-Augustan Poetry translates, rightly, ‘all the innocent joys that the peoples 
of the earth desire no more,’ but his context precludes notes. 

Valerius means that people on earth above once desired these things— 
in the Golden Age. They do so no more. In the Golden Age they also 
deserved them, Claudian, De Raptu Pros. II. 286-7 : 


semperque tenemus 
quod superi meruere semel. 


W. R. HARDIE. 











NOTES ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


5. 


THE Hercules Oetaeus, whatever be its authorship, is closely related to 
the other plays, and often has what seem to be reminiscences of them, not 
Often, of course, they are reminiscences of 
the other Hercules, and may supply a clue to the text of that play. Many of 
them were pointed out by Leo, but there is room for further investigation. 

To illustrate this, I take first a passage from the Phaedra recently discussed 
by Mr. C. E. Stuart, who produces evidence for a reading sericus. 


always felicitous reminiscences. 


Ph. 520-1 : sericus somnus premit, 


secura duro membra uersantur toro. 
Compare Herc. Oct. 644 sqq.: 
caespes Tyrio mollior ostro 
solet impauidos ducere somnos ; 
aurea rumpunt tecta quietem 
uigilesque trahit purpura noctes. 
‘purpura’ is boldly said, for ‘the sleeper on purple.’ Similarly in the 
Phaedra, Seneca spoke of sericus (sc. torus), and perhaps wrote 
sericus somnos tremit, 
secura duro membra uersantur toro. 


The prince or courtier is afraid to fall asleep: he does not know that the 
assassin’s dagger is not near him: the peasant may be wakeful (uersantur 
membra), but has no anxiety. 
Herc. Fur. 244-5: 
solitasque pennis condere obductis diem 
petit ab ipsis nubibus Stymphalidas. 
Herc. Oet. 1236-7 : 
tensus hac arcus manu 
astris ab ipsis depulit Stymphalidas ? 
Leo and Richter read detulit, and it is no doubt effective in the context. 
But E has depulit. In the other passage, what is ‘petere ab nubibus’? 


Is it really intelligible? If ‘petit’ means ‘aimed his shafts at them,’ how 
can it go with ‘ab nubibus’? ‘Depulit’ points to ‘ pepulit’ here, and both 
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NOTES ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA 109 


passages may be due to a vague recollection of the other version of the story, 
according to which Hercules drove away the birds; but he did that with a 
brazen rattle or clapper, not with his bow. This version was known to Statius 
(Theb. IV, 298). 


Il. 
Herc. Fur. 1110-1: 


et qui medius tua tela tamen 
senserat aer. 


Recent editors condemn these lines, but they gain some support from 
Herc. Oet. 14-15: 


omne concessit malum 
quod terra genuit, pontus aery inferi. 


The ‘aer’ is ‘ medius,’ neither heaven which he had upheld, nor earth 
which he had traversed, nor the world below which he had visited: yet the 
‘aer’ also (i.e. the Stymphalides flying high) felt his shafts. 

The hiatus ‘profundi| et qui’ is not conclusive against the lines 
(cf. 1113-14) or the ‘tria regna’ of 1. 1114—the ‘aer’ is incidentally men- 
tioned, it is not a ‘regnum’” like the familiar three. 

This last instance leads to another question—whether recent editors are 
right in their rejection of a number of lines that appear in the text. That 
they are sometimes right, or at all events that the ejection is an improvement, 
I do not deny. But in the case of Herc. Fur. 83: 


sublimis alias luna concipiat feras 


they seem to have overlooked, what the older commentators point out, that 
there was a belief that the Nemean lion came from the moon (cf. Claudian, 
De Raptu Pros., Preface to bk. II, 1. 35, Non leo sidereos caeli rediturus ad axes). 


III. 
Herc. Fur. 154: hi 
ic exesis 


pendens scopulis aut deceptos 
instruit hamos aut suspensus 
spectat pressa praemia dextra: 
sentit tremulum linea piscem. 


Gronovius saw that ‘pressa dextra’ here must mean keeping the hand 
steady or in control; but the whole passage does not seem to have been 
explained. In his tedious exile in Corsica Seneca perhaps often watched men 
fishing from the rocks 1m clear water. Compare Thyestes 592-3: From a small 
boat in calm weather at sea, 


uacat mersos numerare pisces. 


‘Spectat praemia’ means that he sees his prizes, the fish, biting at his 
bait. ‘Aut deceptos instruit hamos’ he is either rebaiting his baffled hooks (the 
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bait having been carried away) or anxiously watching his hoped-for prizes, with 
his right hand in control (for if he raise his rod too soon, he will miss his 
fish again). This interpretation is confirmed (as has been pointed out to me 
by one of my present pupils, Miss A. E. Stirling) by a passage in Martial, 
X, 30, 18, spectatus alte lineam trahit piscis. See also Oppian, Halieutica, 
III, 520-528. 


IV. 
Herc. Fur. 585-6: 
tu non ante tuam respice coniugem 
quam cum clara deos obtulerit dies. 


The strange phrase ‘deos obtulerit’ becomes clearer on comparing Thyestes 3 
(loquitur umbra Tantalt) : 


quis male deorum Tantalo uisas domos 
ostendit iterum ? 


To emerge from under earth is to see again the sky, the home of the 
gods (and to see also no doubt the divine sun and moon). So ‘deos’ is like 
‘caelum’ and ‘sidera’ in many passages, the sight of the sky (or life or 
presence in the world above, Stat. Sz/uae I, iv, 3: Claudian, De Raptu Pros., 
II, 262). 

V. 
Oed. 712 f.: 


Castalium nemus 
umbram Sidonio praebuit hospiti 
lauitque Dirce Tyrios colonos, 
ut primum magni natus Agenoris 
fessus per orbem furta sequi louis 
sub nostra pauidus constitit arbore 
praedonem uenerans suum 
monituque Phoebi etc. 


Mr. Stuart discusses this passage in the January number of the Quarterly, 
quoting translators who seem to put the ‘Castalium nemus’ at Thebes, and 
apparently accepting this idea. But the Castalian grove must be at Delphi. 
Apollodorus, III, 4, 1, 1, Kddyuos 7AOev eis Aedovs tept tis Evpwirns muv@a- 
vopevos. The ‘arbore’ of l. 717 must be at Delphi too, for ‘monituque Phoebi 
iussus erranti comes ire uaccae’ comes after it. If ‘nostra’ is right, the Chorus 
are speaking as Greeks, ‘under a Greek (not Boeotian) tree,’ which is perhaps 
natural enough when Cadmus is a Phoenician. 

The sense then will be that Dirce bathed Tyrian settlers, Phoenicians 
settled at Thebes, as soon as Cadmus had gone to the one oracle where Jove’s 
will could most certainly be learned—Avos apodytns éoti Aokias tartpos. 
Line 723, ‘ deseruit fugas,’ he abandoned his wanderings in search of Europe. 
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NOTES ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA 
VI. 


Mr. Stuart’s notes are generally lucid and convincing, but about one other 
passage I have a doubt: 


Med. 35: 
gemino Corinthos litori opponens moras 


cremata flammis maria committat duo. 


*“Opponens moras ” without object is very awkward.’ Is not ‘ maribus 
duobus’ quite easily supplied? ‘Litus’ is not naturally thought of as a 
thing that moves or encroaches, though no doubt it is the fact that in 
various parts of the earth coastlines are slowly shifting. I therefore incline 
to accept ‘litore.’ 

VII. 

Phaedra 224: 

Solus negatas inuenit Theseus uias. 

Mr. Stuart rightly sees here an allusion to the labyrinth. Further, 
it is an example of the rhetorical turn amply illustrated by Leo, vol. I. 
pp. 149-152, by which what has happened once is treated as habitual: 
Phaedra 92: 

praestatque nuptae quam solet Theseus fidem 


where the allusion is to Ariadne; 
dant fata Danais quo solent pretio uiam 


where only the death of Iphigenia is meant. 
W. R. HArpite. 


EDINBURGH, 





VALERIVS MAXIMVS VIII 7, EXT. 3. 


CAROLVS PRAECHTER, uir clarissimus, optime exposuit quo modo rumores 
et fabulae de Platonis itineribus gradatim orerentur, augerentur, firmarentur.* 
Inter scriptores, qui nobis tales narrationes tradiderunt, est Valerius Maximus, 
qui iter Aegyptiacum et Italicum his uerbis narrat: (III 7, Ext. 3.) 


<Quoque tempore a studiosis iuuenibus certatim 

Athenae Platonem doctorem quaerentibus petebantur, ipse Nili 
fluminis inexplicabiles ripas uastissimosque campos, 

teffusam barbariam et flexuosos fossarum ambitus 
Aegyptiorum senum discipulus lustrabat.> 


Madvigius perspexit uerba effusam barbariam (sic L; A habet barbariem) 
esse corrupta, proposuit Mareotidem, quod mutationis lenitate uix dicere 
audebis commendari; similius ueri est, quod per litteras Gertz communicauit 
Kempfio: et fusam Maream; siue, quod Kempf coniecit: et effusam Mariam. 
Optime tamen, ni fallor, hoc modo uerba tradita emendare possumus : 


effusam Barbariam. 
effusam per Mariam. 


Tus. OTTO ACHELIS. 


BREMAE. 


1 Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1902, pp. 995 sqq. 
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THE ETRUSCANS AND THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION 
) OF 414-413 B.C. 


It has usually been held, on the strength of several passages in 
Thucydides,? that the Athenian army which was besieging Syracuse in 
414-413 B.C. contained a contingent of Etruscans desirous of retaliating upon 
the Syracusans for losses inflicted upon them in past days—e.g., in 474 at 
Cumae and in 453 at Elba. 

This view, however, has been rejected by no less an authority than 
Ed. Meyer,” who would identify the Italian allies of Athens with a body of 
Campanian mercenaries whom Diodorus*® mentions as having been hired for 
the war against Syracuse, and suggests that Thucydides simply substituted 
for ‘ Campanians’ the more familiar name of ‘ Tyrrhenians.’ 

A further investigation of this point may serve to show that Meyer’s 
view 1s supported by substantial evidence. 

1. Greek writers of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. undoubtedly made 
Tuppnvia stand for a very large district of Italy, and to Campania in particular 
they frequently applied this name. Sophocles? calls Lake Avernus ‘ Tyr- 
rhenian.’ Euripides® prolongs ‘ Tyrrhenia’ to the Straits of Messina. In 
Philistus® the Campanian town of Nuceria is assigned to ‘ Tyrrhenia.’ 
Stephanus of Byzantium, whose information is presumably drawn from 
authors not far distant from Thucydides in date, finds room for Puteoll, 
Surrentum, and Brettus (a Bruttian township) in ‘ Tyrrhenia.’? 

Lastly, the expressions Tupanvixos KoXros, TovTos, and Tuponvixoy Trédayos, 
as applied by Thucydides himself* to the waters bordering upon Sicily, point 
to a similar conception of the confines of Etruscan territory. 

Accordingly, when Thucydides relates that the Athenians sent for help 
to ‘ Tyrrhenia,’ it cannot be denied that he may be referring to Campania, 
and the ‘ Tyrrheni’ whom he mentions may have been natives of that district. 


1 Thuc. VI. 88, 103; VII. 53, 57. 6 Fr. 41 (ed. C. Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum 

2 Geschichte des Altertums, IV. p. 519. Graecorvum, vol. 1): Novxpia més Tuponvias. 

* Diod. XIII. 44: Kapynddvo arécrerav rav 7 Ed, Westermann, p. 236: Ilorloko méXs 
Kaumdvwy éxtaxocios. otro. 6 hoav brd Tuppynrias; p. 264: Luppévriov, méds Tuppyvias ; 
Trav Xadkidéww rots ’AOnvalors els Tov pds _ p. 83 Bpérros réus Tuppynvdv. The last of these 


Zupakoclovs wmérXepov pepicOwpévor. passages is attributed by C. Miller to Antiochus 
4 Bekker, Anecdota. I. pp. 413-414: “Aopvos ) (op. cit., fr. 5). The affiliation is not proved, but 
Tuponvia Niuvn. it is certain that Stephanus quoted both from 


5 Medea, 1342-3: trys Tuponvidos Skins. Ib. this author and from Hecataeus, Ephorus, and 
1359; ZKiA\av % Tuponvoy wxynoev médov (ed,  Philistus in dealing with Italian names, 
Gilbert Murray). 8 Thuc. VI. 62, VII. 58, IV. 24. 
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2. The general history of the Etruscans at the time of the Sicilian 
expedition shows that they were in no position to expend their energy in 
reviving an obsolete grudge against the Syracusans. At the end of the 
fifth century the northern section of the nation was being driven hard by the 
Gauls in Upper Italy, and was losing ground to the Romans along the Tiber. 
The Etruscans of Campania were simultaneously being swamped by an 
immigration of Sabellian tribes from the Apennines, and had recently been 
exterminated out of Capua, their chief stronghold.1 It appears most unlikely 
that a people which could not even hold its home country should have wasted 
its strength on oversea expeditions in the interests of a third party. 

On the other hand, one may hesitate to assume that Thucydides knew 
nothing of the Sabellian nations of the Italian hinterland. It is certain that 
Philistus was not, as Meyer suggests, the first Greek writer to recognize the 
Italian stocks which competed with the Etruscans for the possession of 
Campania. Hecataeus mentions a settlement of Ausones at Nola.? Antiochus, 
who is generally regarded as Thucydides’ authority for the general history 
of the West, clearly distinguishes between the Etruscans and the native stocks, 
whom he correctly describes as Oscans.? Thucydides himself in one passage 
proves that he was acquainted with the Oscan element of population in 
Campania.‘ 

The easiest way out of the difficulty would be to suppose that the 
Etruscans of Thucydides and the Campanians of Diodorus were two different 
forces, hailing, perhaps, from the same district, but under separate commands. 
But Thucydides does not mention the Campanians in a list of Athens’ Italian 
allies which purports to be exhaustive,” and in view of the size of their 
contingent this omission would be worse than a confusion of Campanians 
and Etruscans. 

Perhaps the best solution is to mediate between the traditional view and 
that of Meyer by supposing that both Etruscans and Campanians took part 
at the siege of Syracuse in a combined force, of which the Campanians 
provided the rank and file, while the Etruscans supplied the leaders. 

This hypothesis accords well with the composite character of Etruscan 
armies in general,® and especially those of Campania, where the Etruscans 
still maintained themselves at isolated points until the third century B.c.,’ but 
were compelled to admit into their cities increasing quantities of Sabellian 
immigrants.® 

Furthermore, the participation of the Etruscans in the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion presents fewer difficulties if their contingent was only a skeleton corps, 
supplemented by Campanians. The Etruscans, though numerous enough to 


1 Livy IV. 37. The date given by the author 4 VI. 4: dro Kipns rijs €v ’Omrcexia. 


iS 424 B.C. § VII. 57. 
2 Ed. C. Miller, fr. 28: N&da réds Adcévwr. 6 Korte in Pauly-Wissowa, VI. p. 754. 
3 Strabo V. p. 242: ’Avrioxos pév obv pyol rhv 7 Beloch, Campanien, pp. 9-10. 

Xwpav ravrnv (sc. Kauraviav) 'Orcixovs olxjoca, 8 Livy IV. 37. 


Tovrous 6€ kai A’covas xaXeic@at. 
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THE ETRUSCANS AND THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION § 115 


give their name to the whole force, were too few to reduce perceptibly the 
fighting strength of their own nation in Campania. Indeed, by drafting large 
numbers of Campanians into their expeditionary army, they diverted the 
energies of their restless neighbours into a suitable channel, and correspond- 
ingly diminished the pressure of the Sabellian stocks upon their own nation. 
Lastly, this explanation, while upholding the authority of Diodorus, 
restores the shaken credit of Thucydides. Diodorus could well represent the 
brigade as a Campanian one, for, regarded from the standpoint of numbers, it 
was essentially Campanian. And, again, Thucydides was sufficiently justified 
in calling it Etruscan, for the Athenian officers no doubt had no direct inter- 
course with the troopers, but only knew the force through its Etruscan officers. 
If a modern historian can fairly describe the Hanoverians and Hessians who 
fought at the Brandywine or at Waterloo as an English force, Thucydides 
might well be allowed to call the composite Etrusco-Campanian army Etruscan 
for short. Certainly this would be no more misleading than others of his 
brachylogies. 
M. O. B. CASPARI. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


ON THE ROGATIO LIVIA DE LATINIS. 


Was the above-named bill, which was brought forward in 122 B.C. by 
the tribune M. Liuius Drusus, and provided that the Latins should under all 
circumstances be exempt from the penalty of scourging,! duly passed by the 
Roman Assembly and entered upon the statute-book ? 

This question has not yet received any conclusive answer in histories of 
Rome. Ihne? and Peter® refrain altogether from discussing it; Mommsen,* 
Greenidge,® and Heitland® assert or imply that Drusus’ measure was made 
law, but do not argue the point; Lange,’ Zumpt,® and Long® take the opposite 
view, and adduce some evidence in its favour, but can hardly be said to 
establish their case beyond dispute. 


1 Plut., C. Gvracchus, ch. 9: 6rws pnde emi 
atparelas é§n Twa Aartivwy paBdos aixicacba. 

2 History of Rome (Engl. Transl.), IV. p. 473. 

3 Geschichte Roms (ed. 1870), II. p. 39. 

‘ History of Rome (Engl. Transl., ed. 1894), 
P. 305. 


5 History of Rome, p. 243. 

6 The Roman Republic, II. 310. 

7 Rémische Altertiimer, III. p. 44. 

8 Das Kriminalvecht der vimischen Republik, 
bk. II. p. 77. 

9 The Decline of the Roman Republic, 1. p. 276. 
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A further investigation of this problem may serve to bring it nearer to 
a definite solution. 

1. The Rogatio de Latinis formed part of a batch of proposals, of which 
one at least was almost certainly sanctioned by popular vote. When Luiuius 
Drusus the Younger brought forward his project for the establishment of new 
colonies, he represented it as a scheme already confirmed by the people, and 
merely waiting to be carried into effect... The reference can hardly be to any 
other measure than the elder Drusus’ colonial law, which was promulgated on 
the same occasion as the proposal concerning the Latins. The enactment of 
the former thus affords presumptive evidence for the simultaneous ratification 
of the latter. 

2. The fact that Drusus’ measures were not intended as a serious project 
of reform, but were merely a device for outbidding Gracchus in popular favour, 
does not warrant the conclusion that they never got beyond their first reading. 
However unversed in high politics the voters in the comitia may have been, 
they must be credited with a knowledge of the difference between giving notice 
of a motion and putting it to the vote. Moreover, Drusus proclaimed his 
intention of moving popular reforms, not once, but frequently.2 Hence to 
drop a scheme of legislation to which he was committed by repeated pledges 
would have been a suicidal policy on his part: such barefaced fraudulence, 
instead of luring the people into the confidence of the Senate, would have 
confirmed them in their mistrust of the nobility and their allegiance to 
Gracchus. 

Nor yet can it be supposed that the bill was rendered abortive by 
Gracchus’ veto.? His enemies had selected their issue so carefully as to 
preclude his using this weapon, for by interfering with such specious bene- 
factions as Drusus was offering to the discontented classes Gracchus would 
have compassed all the more directly his estrangement from his former clients. 
In the absence of documentary evidence in favour of this view, of which there 
is none, it cannot be admitted as a valid explanation. 

On general considerations it is therefore preferable to assume that the 
Rogatio de Latinis, like the rest of Drusus’ measures, was enacted as well 
as projected. 

3. There are two ancient texts which may be brought to bear upon 
the problem. 

(a) Sallust, Bellum Iugurthinum, ch. 69, § 4: ‘ Turpilius iussus a Metello 
causam dicere postquam parum sese expurgat, condemnatus uerberatusque 
capite poenas soluit; mam 1s cims e Latio erat.’ 

The accepted rendering* of the italicized clause in this passage is 
‘Turpilius was a Latin.’ This would clearly prove Drusus’ measure to have 
been in abeyance in 108 B.c., and accordingly these words of Sallust have 


1 Appian, B.c, I. 35, § 156. 3 Lange, Joc. cit. 
2 Plut., C. Gracchus, ch. 9; 6 AlSios del Syun- 4 Edd. Jacobs (1857), Capes (1866), Hinzpeter 
yopar. (1867), Guibert (1892), Opitz (1897), 
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been quoted in disproof of the Rogatio de Latinis having been carried.! But 
the above interpretation breaks down on several grounds : 


(i.) Appian? calls Turpilius a Roman. 

(ii1.) The expression ‘ciuis e Latio’ as equivalent to ‘ Latinus’ is not 
Latin.2 It is not even sense, for it contains a contradiction in 
terms. ‘ Ciuis’ in legal parlance invariably implies Roman citizen- 
ship, and Roman franchise was incompatible with ‘ius Latinum.’ 
Either Turpilius was a ‘ciuis’ or he was a ‘ Latinus’: he could not 
have been both at the same time. 

(iii.) The meaning of the traditional version does not suit the context. 
The fact of Turpilius being a Roman would explain nothing, for 
granted that Latins were liable to be scourged, so also were 
Romans while on military service.* 


The only translation consistent with Latin idiom and coherence of 
thought on Sallust’s part is as follows: ‘ Turpilius had acquired Roman 
citizenship in exchange for Latin rights.’ The use of ex=‘ in exchange for’ 
is well established, and the abbreviation of ‘ius Latii’ into ‘ Latium’ is not 
without parallel. On this showing, the Lex Liuia was in force at the time of 
the Jugurthine War, for if Turpilius had remained a Latin he would not have 
been scourged. 

(b) Cicero, Ad Atticum, V. 11. 2: ‘ Marcellus foede in Comensi. Etsi 
ille magistratum non gesserit, erat tamen Transpadanus.’ The reference here 
is to a scourging inflicted in 51 B.c. by the consul M. Claudius Marcellus upon 
a burgess of Nouum Comum. 

The relevance of this incident may be disputed by those who regard the 
victim of the outrage as a Roman citizen® But it is certain that Cicero 
considered him a Latin. The word ‘ Transpadanus’ is synonymous with 
‘ Latinus,’ for in Cicero’s days the characteristic feature of the Transpadanes’ 
status lay in their possession of Latin rights and their exclusion from the 


1 Zumpt and Long, loc. cit. 179. This theory has the countenance of Sue- 

2 De Rebus Numidicis, ch. 2: Tovpridtov dvipa  tonius, Diuus Iulius, 28, § 3, Strabo, p. 213, and 
“Pwpaiov. Plutarch, Iulius Caesar, 29, who assert or imply 

3 The only known instance of this collocation that Nouum Comum was a colony with full 
is in the Lex Malacitana, ch. 53. But adocument rights of Roman franchise. Appian III. 26 
drawn up in a provincial town, at an age when’ allows that Caesar’s colony had only Latin 
the historic distinction between Romans and rights, but states that Marcellus’ victim was an 
Latins was fast becoming blurred, can hardly be _ex-magistrate, and therefore a Roman. But it is 
quoted as evidence of ordinary Latin usage. grossly improbable that Marcellus should have 

4 Zumpt (op. cit., pp. 66-67) admits that there ventured to scourge a Roman citizen in Rome. 
is no evidence in favour of the theory that Such a violation of the well-established Laws of 
Roman soldiers were ever exempted from lia- Appeal would have greatly damaged the party 
bility to scourging. The coin of Porcius Lacca of constitutional purists with which Marcellus 
(Hill, Historical Roman Coins, no. 36, p. 68) was making common cause, and the memory of 
cannot be adduced as testimony, for the appel- Cicero’s punishment for his far more excusable 
lant there portrayed is ostentatiously clad in a action in executing the accomplices of Catiline 
toga—i.e. he is not a soldier. should certainly have had a deterrent effect upon 

5 Pliny, Hist. Naturalis, III. §§ 7, 30, 135; Marcellus. It would seem that later tradition 
Tacitus, Histories, III. 55. improved upon the details of the story by way of 
6 Thus Mommsen, History of Rome, V. 132, making it more sensational. 
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Roman franchise which all other Italians then possessed; and the distinction 
between the status of ex-magistrates and others is only relevant in the case 
of a man of Latin birth. 

Granted, therefore, that Cicero argued the case as if the scourging had 
been inflicted on a Latin, what conclusions can be drawn from this passage 
regarding the legal validity of Drusus’ measures? Clearly not those indicated 
by Zumpt,! who assumes that Marcellus was acting within his rights, and 
accordingly infers that Drusus’ scheme for the protection of the Latins had 
not become law. This hypothesis ignores the positively indignant tone of 
Cicero’s comment. The epithet ‘infamous’ is far too strong to have been 
applied to a mere mistake in policy, as though Cicero’s criticism were only 
levelled at Marcellus’ hastiness in provoking Caesar, and made no reflection 
upon the validity of his dealing. The violence of Cicero’s denunciation 
requires for its explanation nothing short of a positive infringement of the 
law—a kind of offence which often called forth unmeasured denunciation 
from this author. Now, the only known law which Marcellus could have 
set at naught by scourging a Latin is the Lex Liuia of 122 B.c. Hence it may 
be inferred from Cicero’s text that Drusus’ bill had been duly enacted. 

It will thus be seen that all the available evidence is in favour of the 
Rogatio Liuia de Latinis having become law. 

M. O. B. CAspari. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Zumpt, bk. II. p. 77. 
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GREEK BASI-AEY%S. 


In analyzing Baow-Aevs for composition I start in the most obvious way 
with Baow- (from gwm-ti-) in the sense of ‘gang’ (1° ‘ula’; 2° ‘caterua’), 
while -AXeds must be a root-noun from */éw-s, and is perhaps immediately 
cognate with Skr. lu-nati ‘caedit.’1 This analysis makes Baov-Aeds mean 
something like ‘uiam-muniens,’ i.e. a sort of ‘ponti-fex.’ I think more 
particularly of the sacrificial leader, the "Apywv Bact-devs, the Rex Sacrificulus, 
who, while he may have been concerned with the making of ways on earth, 
also made paths for man to the gods. But this aside, he who ‘blazed the 
trail,’ who ‘loosed’ or ‘solved’ (the problem of) the ‘ ways,’ was ‘ explorer, 
guide, leader,’ i.e. ‘ dux.’ 

But suppose that Baov- here means ‘ caterua,’ then -Aevs should mean 
‘leader.’ Can we justify a root /éw-‘ducere’? A root /éy- ‘ire,’ expanded 
by a determinant -t- and with the factitive sense of ‘ducere,’? is found in 
Eng. leads ‘ducit,’ Germ. leiten; and by the same token Cretic é-Aev-Ow (in 
émnnrevoay ‘tulerunt’) ‘ fero’ may be derived from a root Jéw-dh-, with deter- 
minant -dh- and a factitive sense (as compared with éAcevoouar ‘ ueniam ’) 
that has passed from ‘ducere’ to ‘ferre,’ though the sense of ‘ ducere’ is 
approximately valid for the Gortynian laws, where the object is a living 
creature, a ‘child.’ Still, had the sense passed from ‘ducere aliquem’ to 
‘ducere aliquam rem,’ an original sense of ‘ducere’ is allowable, cf. ayes 
‘leads,’ but also ‘ brings, fetches.’ That in lew-dh- dh is a determinant may be 
felt the more because of Homeric venAvdes ‘ aduenae,’ with determinant d. 

The parallelism of Jey-t- and léw-dh- in the sense of ‘ire; ducere’ is 
perhaps attested in the éAevOepos-sept, if éXevPepos means ‘ moving,’ or rather 
‘solutus,’ as opposed to ‘ uinctus,’ cf. édevPepov jyap in Homer=Avoews Hpépa. 
The Greek lexicographers seem to have interpreted €AevGepos of the freedom 
of motion (cf. ap. Prellwitz, s.v.).Phonetically it seems impossible (see 
further below) to derive Lat. liber from lew-dh-, but I derive it from léy-dh-, as 

1 The root /éw- ‘ caedere’ is not different, pace 2 Cf. Germ. zieht, intrans, = ‘ mouetur, it’; 
Walde, Wid. s.v. luo, from the root set down but trans.=‘ducit.’ With a somewhat different 
for Lith. /idutis ‘aufhéren.’ Any Englishman turn of the factitive sense, the Sanskrit root ¢ 
knows the use of cuts for ‘forsakes, abandons, as set down by Whitney means ‘go; send.’ The 


leaves.” Examples of this semantic change, and German fihven is a factitive to Eng, fares; also 
on to ‘ceases,’ in AJP. 26, 396; 405. cf, Germ. senden (cf. Kluge, W?b.). 
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German ledig from /eéy-t-, and define all three of the words, édevOepos, liber and 
ledig, by ‘solutus.’ For a pair of parallel roots /éw- and Jléy- defined by 
‘nachlassen’ see Walde s.vv. lassus, lenis, luo, but the original sense was ‘to 
cut loose from,’ i.e. ‘caedere’ (see in general Fay, AJP. 26, 172), cf. Ave 
‘looses. But the sense of ‘ going,’ the notion of freedom of motion, cannot be 
excluded from the development of this group, for the sense of ‘ ire’ arises too 
often with verbs meaning ‘caedere’ to be called in question (see examples in 
AJP. 26, 198). 

The feminine form Baow-dis may also be explained as a compound, -Au6- 
being from a root with -d-, /éy-d-, while Baci-duoca exhibits a posterius possibly 
from -lit-ya: ley-t- ‘ leiten.’ 

But let us look further now to justify the assumption that the root léw- 
’ is found extended in Greek é-Xev-8-! in the sense of ‘ire; ducere’; 
and that in Bacu-Xevs the unextended root-noun means ‘dux.’ This group of 
meanings seems also attested for a root ri- (weak stage), represented in Lat. 
ru-trum ‘digging tool’ (cf. téuvev yyv) under conditions in which *lutrum 
might have originated proethnically by dissimilation. Further cf. Latin ruzt 
‘properat’ (verb of motion): 6-pov-ec (same meaning), Av. aurvant- ‘celer.’ 
With the original sense of ‘ digs,’ opvcoe:, cf. Anvov ‘seges’ with 2.? 

The sense of ‘ ducere’ is found in Homeric é-pv-ew, with half as many 
and quite as cogent cases against digamma (F-) as for it (see Monro, Homeric 
Grant..,” p. 362). I interpret the cases with F- as due to composition with the 
preposition *oF-: Lith. sz (cf. ov-v) ‘cum.’ Thus there are two stems to 
reckon with, evu-(s)- and sw-eru-(s)-, ‘ducere’ and ‘conducere.’ From the 
preposition sw we may explain, as I am doing in another connection, not 
a few cases of ‘roots’ with ‘movable’ s- and w-. Thus the middle form 
€pv-c0ar ‘seruare’ may be a specialization of (oF -)epv-ew ‘ ducere’ (‘retten ’ 
from ‘ mit-ziehen’). It curiously happens that if we write (sw-) erw-, as the 
‘root’ appears before vowels, we can connect seruare with épv-c8a and, if we 
assume dissimilative loss now of the first and now of the second w, opdeur, 
rough breathing included, is connectible with (0b-)seruare, and ovpos (for 
*ovpos) ‘ Hiiter’ with Av. haurvatti ‘hat acht, schiitzt’; cf. Av. harattt=haur- 
vaitt directly with Homeric épovrae ‘custodiunt.’ Thus the root wer- in Eng. 
war-den is a legitimate reduction of (s)w-er(w)- ‘ mitziehen ; retten’=seruare ; 
custodire.’ For the sense of opdew ‘ obseruare’ (: seruare) cf. Eng. beholds: 
holds, O.Eng. cépan ‘ to observe, notice, attend, keep’ (=seruare). 

I would now challenge the correctness of the phonetic process imagined 
by Brugmann (Gr. I? §102) to exhibit, exempli gratia, how the 7 of liber arose, 
viz: [leub], loiib-, leib-, lib. This phonetic privilegium, first imagined by 


, 
* TEuvewv 


1 Cf, Homeric é-\ve0n ‘ caesus est; cecidit,’ our daily use of chops=‘splits, cuts, breaks,’ 
é\vobels ‘caesus; casus’ (see on caedit: cadit, but in chops cotton=‘ hoes’; and note the wide 
Fay, AJP. 26, 397). fission of meaning in French couper, which started 


2 Offence need not be taken because of the with the sense of ‘ a buffet.’ 
lack of differentiation of the kinds of cutting, cf. 
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Parodi (ap. Brugmann, l.c.) is supported by the following instances wherein 
wz fluctuates with 7 when preceded by a labial (including /), if also followed 
by one. 

(a) labet | lgbet. For me, this fluctuation is due to the production of 
ti from a in the syllable after the accent, e.g., in pér-liibet, qudm-libet, etc. ; cf. 
bigae from bi-yigae, bi-yugae (bt-tigae, bi-tugae) ; inclutus | inclitus, 

(0) fimus. For the originality of 7 see Walde, s.v. Or is fimus a Roman 
syllable inversion for dialectic *mifos : Skr. midha-m ‘ stercus,’ cf. mih- ‘dunst’ ? 
This sept shows alternation of Zh with gh, cf. meghdé-s ‘ cloud’ whence derived 
the senses of ‘dark; to sleep’ (pace Uhlenbeck, s.v. meghd-s). In this shift of 
m-—f to f-m fumus ‘ smoke’ would have played a part. 

(c) liber ‘bark’: delubrum ‘ dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorti- 
catum, quem uenerabantur pro deo’ (Paulus-Festus, p. 51 de P.). This is an 
explanation of deliibrum, and the redactors of the Thesaurus very properly do 
not enter the word deliibrum, but cite this passage under délibrum. If there is 
a basis of fact for the excerpt of Paulus the fact is that a delubrum was 
originally a Bpéras, a deus ligneus, a totem,! and it may be that délaibrum first 
meant ‘ statua’ and afterwards ‘statuae locus. Then it is from dé-li-dhro-m 
‘de-sectum.’ But liber of the ‘bast’ or ‘inner bark’ is from Ji-dhro-s, and 
meant, or may have meant, ‘sich anschmiegend,’ thus belonging with the 
Aivov-sept. I once compared Germ. leder with liber (AJP. 26, 191), but this is 
only possible if /é(y)- ‘caedere’ had a reduced grade /e-. Perhaps leder is 
from le[ p|-tro-: Xomds ‘ peel’ (of an onion), but in Aozros dSépuaros of split 
leather. 

(d) clipeus | clupeus. With Froehde I regard clipeus as cognate with 
O.Norse lif ‘shield.’ Liuius Andronicus the schoolmaster may be responsible 
for the spelling clupeus, having in mind passages like odxos evpd Kxarvwas 
(P 132), mpocOev 5€ cdKxos orépvoto KarvWas (X 313). We must not forget to 
hunt for the trail of the Greek schoolmaster in even the earliest variants 
of Latin orthography. The form caliptra for xadvmtpa represents in tran- 
scription the fashion that pronounced cignus (cf. Ital. cecero, ap. Lindsay, 
Lat. Lang., p. 36) for cygnus. 

(ce) lumpa | limpa. Thespelling with 7 cannot be dissociated from limpidus 
and ultimately liquidus. 

After having passed in review all the alleged cases for the production 
of 7 from w in the syllables /b-, (c)lip-, fiim-, lump- I do not find a single 
probable case of the phonetic change inferred by Parodi and Brugmann, and 
I cannot believe that liber derives from lewdhero-, but rather conclude that it is 
from the root /éy-dh-. In view of O.Lat. loebertatem (loebesum) we must write 
an o-grade start-form loydhero- (loydhes-). I interpret the name of the wine 
god Liber (Sabine Lebasius) as ‘ releaser,’ cf. his Greek name of Avaios. The 


1 In the exhibit of totem poles from Alaska at the top of one of these poles, some thirty feet in 
the Columbian Exposition in St. Louis I was height, to the type of the Jupiter of Otricoli. 
greatly struck by the resemblance of the head on 
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Sabine form Lebasius (Seruius), if not a bad reading for Lefasius, presents a 
Latinized 6 for f, unless in the absence of evidence to the contrary we 
conclude that in the Sabine dialect interior -f- (from -dh-) yielded -0-. 

To return at the end to Baot-devs, perhaps the root-noun -/éws originally 
meant ‘looser, releaser’ (cf. Avr7p ‘ deliverer ; arbitrator’), and thus Baou- 
Aevs =‘ cateruam- (secedentem-) resoluens.’ This definition brings -Aevs very 
close to Aves in meaning. 7 

EpwIn W. Fay. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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THE LATIN IMPERATIVE IN -J//NO. 


In Plautus and elsewhere in old Latin there is an imperative suffix -mino 
of medio-deponential meaning: opfperimino,! Pl. Truc. 188 (Ambr.), progre- 
dimino, id. Pseud. 859, arbitramino, id. Epid. 695, praefamino, Cato, RR. 141, 2, 
jfamino Paul. Fest. 62, 10, Th., all 2 sg.2; in legal documents, amntestamino 
(st 1m tus uocat, ni it, antestamino, igitur em capito), in the XII Tables, fruimino 
(is eum agrum habeto niue fruimino), CIL. 1, 199, profitemino in Lex Iulia 
Municipals, all 3 sg. The generally accepted explanation of the form is that 
it arose from a contamination of the ordinary 2 pl. medio-passive imperative 
in -mini and the 2, 3 sg. forms in -t0, Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 517, Von 
Planta, Gramm. d. oskisch-umbr. Dial. II, pp. 310 sqq., Buck, Elementarb. d. 
oskisch-umbr. Dial. p. 112, Sommer, Hdb, d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, p. 366,. 
Stolz, Lat. Gramm’. p. 158.4 The Oskan and the Umbrian forms in -mo, -mu, 
U. spahamu, eturstahmu, persnimu, O. censamur, all of 2 or 3 sg., and U. arsma- 
hamo, caterahamo of 2 or 3 pl., are identified with the Lat. -mind forms on the 
assumption that the Osk-Umbr. -mu represents an older *-mmn6 which in turn 
arose by syncope from -*mend,> Von Planta, lic. This explanation is the most 
satisfactory that has been given, and we may suppose that Latin, Oskan, and 
Umbrian had an imperative form in *-mend. 

How to account for this common Italic form is still a difficult problem. 
The generally accepted theory, which has been mentioned above, is im- 
probable in the extreme. In the first place the -mino forms, whether in Latin 
or in the other dialects, are not confined to the 2 pl., while the Latin -mnt 
is used only here. Why Latin should have restricted this form to the 2 pl. 
is not quite clear, unless it did so as a consequence of the use of an 
apparently identical form in the 2 pl. pres. ind. after both suffixes had become 
*.menei. At any rate, there is no trace of -mini in Latin in any other person 
than 2 pl.; and this alone would make it extremely hazardous to treat -mino 
as a development of it. But there is another, and even graver, objection to this 
theory. If the *-menéd imperative forms have come from -mini (<\*-menat) + *-t0 


1 So Apuleius Metam, 1, 22. 5 The theory that Osk-Umbr. -mu, -mo is a 
2 Unless in Paul. Fest. ‘ famino’ dicito is 3 sg. participial form corresponding to Lith, -ma-s, 
3 We may add legitor uel legimino, Diom. 1, like the explanation of Lat. imper. -mini as 
356, 27, denuntiamino in the Acts of the Arval equivalent to Gk. -yeva, has to account for the 
Brethren. use of a participle as an imperative, 
* See also Giles, Manual", p. 468. 
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(<<*.t0d), they must have done.so either in the common Italic period, and then 
Lat. -mind, Osk-Umbr. -mu -mo are independent developments of a common 
original; or the contamination must have taken place independently in the 
different dialects, and this is scarcely probable; or the forms spread from one 
dialect to the others. To either of the first two alternatives there is the fatal 
objection that there is no trace in Oskan or Umbrian of a 2 pl. imperat. in 
*-nuni, *-mnt or *-mt; and it is impossible to assume that such forms once 
existed, but were entirely superseded by the later forms in *-mend > -mu, -mo. 
The third alternative, too, is not very inviting. The borrowing, if borrowing 
there was, must have been on the part of Oskan and Umbrian, for only in 
Latin, where both -mint and -mino actually exist, could -mino have originated 
in the way supposed. Now, so far as we can judge, the -mino imperative 
forms must have been comparatively rare in Latin, while in Oskan and 
Umbrian the -mu -mo forms are common. We must therefore hesitate to 
assume that a rare Latin form could have been borrowed and become a 
common form in two geographically distinct and independent dialects. Other 
objections to making -mino -mu-mo an offshoot of -mini might be made, but 
what has been said will be sufficient to suggest that another explanation of 
the forms must be sought. 

The old theory was right in so far as the -mino imperatives were supposed 
to have some connexion with the -td imperatives. Apart from the form, the 
sense in both cases is identical, the command referring to what must be done 
after something else has happened. Thus s7 quo hic gradietur pariter progre- 
dimino, Pl. Truc. 859, facto opere arbitramino, id. Epid. 695 agree with the legal 
use 2t it antestamino; and in CIL. 1, 199, 1s eum agrum habeto niue fruimino 
the -to and -mino forms are used side by side. The same use is certain for 
Umbrian: pune menes akeruniamem enumek eturstamu, ‘cum uenies A. tunc 
exterminato,’ tab. Ig., I g. 17, ape angla combifianstust perca arsmatia anouthimu, 
‘cum oscines nuntiauerit . .. induimino’ 7b. VI b. 49, etc., and in the one 
Oscan ex. pis ceus bantins fust censamur, ‘qui ciuis Bantinus erit censetor,’ 
TB ig, the shade of meaning required is the same. In the Latin the Oskan 
and the Umbrian imperative forms in -té -tw used in this sense the ‘ future’ 
character of the imperative is indicated by the addition of the abl. of a 
demonstrative pronoun to the verb-stem, e.g. in cum de bello Romano cogitabts 
inter primos amicos Hannibalem habeto, Liv. XXXIX, Ig, 6, ‘as soon as you 
begin to think . . . from that point you must consider...’ So in Sanskrit 
tad is employed in a somewhat similar connexion, e.g. yad vétriipdcaram 
martyeshu . . . ghyrtdsya stokam sakfd dhna dsnam taéd evédam tatrpand carami, 
RV. X, 95, 16, and so the compound tdditnd, yad indrahan prathamajam chinam 

. . tdditna satrum na kéla vivitse, ib, 1, 32, 4, ‘ When, Indra, you slew the first- 
born of serpents . . . from that time forth you have found not oneenemy.’ Here 
we have the use of tad which must have preceded the compound imperative 
forms, Skt. -td@d, Lat. -td, Gk. -rw. It is evident that in view of the use of 
the Italic imperative in -mino, -mu, we shall be justified in supposing that here 
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too we have a similar fusion of a stem with a demonstrative form marking the 
stage at which the action is to begin. The necessary demonstrative we have 
in Skt. dd the abl. sg. of the stem of asya, -ds,! used chiefly in the apodosis of 
compound sentences. One appropriate example occurs RV. I, 82, 1, yadé nah 
stinftavatah kdya ad arthdydsa id, ‘now that you have made us rich in song, 
therefore, (after that), allow our prayer,’ where dd is actually employed with the 
imperatively used subjunctive. Numerous other examples can be found in 
Grassmann, Wtb. zum Rig-Veda, p. 174. We have here a demonstrative 
particle *-dd which evidently could be used in the same sense as *-dd to mark 
the point at which the action of the verb was to commence.? 

The origin of the Italic imperative ending *-mend is now obvious. The 
use of a case of a nominal stem, a so-called infinitive, as imperative is seen in 
Latin in the ordinary medio-passive 2 pl. ending -mint, the dat. of a -meu 
stem, thus famini, so far as the formative and case elements go, is identical 
with a Gk. dayévar. To the Gk. dadyev would correspond Lat. *famen, the 
loc. sg. of a stem like regimen <*rege-men, siimen <*siig-men, agmen <*ag(e)- 
men,® which, with the addition of *-dd, would give the -famino (<c*famendd) 
of Cato, and, by syncope, and simplification of mn, an Oskan-Umbr. *famu. 
This explanation of famino, etc. as an old infinitive form in a future impera- 
tive sense accords well with the use of the infinitive for imperative in Gk., 
cf. Monro, Hom. Gramm?. p. 207, Henze, der imperativische Infinitiv in den 
homerischen Gedichten, BB. XXVII, pp. 106-137. 


J. FRASER. 
KING’s COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN. 





1 From this stem, and not from *so-, comes 
Gk. &s &de= Skt. dd. The spiritus asper is due 
to the relative ws ¢ id-. 

2 If it were not that in Skt. the imperat. in 
-tad appears to be commoner as 2 sg. than as 3, 
I should be inclined to explain e.g. bhavatad as 
*bheuet-dd, that is the 3 sg. injunctive with -dd; so 
Lat. regitd < *reget-dd, etc. This would have the 
advantage of allowing the 3 pl. form e.g. regunto 
< *vegont-6d to be explained asan original and not 


an analogical formation. But whether *féd or *-dd 
was the suffix, analogical extension must have 
taken place in the sg., unless both suffixes were 
used, *-téd with the 2 sg. imperat. ending in a 
vowel, and *-éd with the 3 sg. injunct. ending in 
aconsonant. It may be noticed that in Skt. dd 
is very common while ¢ad is not. 

3 A suffixless loc. of an -” stem may be e.g., 
Umbr. ferine <¢ *feren-en, 
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New Greek Inscriptions from Attica, Achaia, Lydia (with photographs), David 
M. Robinson. Composition, not Suffixation, Edwin W. Fay. The Termination -xos as 
used by Avistophanes for Comic Effect, Charles W. Peppler. Reviews. Reitzenstein’s 
Die hellenische Mysterienreligionen, W. A. Heidel. Brief mention: Shorey’s (and 
Laing’s) Horace, C. N. Jackson on Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology, Van Leeuwen’s 
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D. D. Luckenbill. Note on [Pluiarch| Stromat. 2, W. A. Heidel. Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, IV. 2. 10, yywpovixos, W. A. Oldfather. Note on Xenophanes Fr. 18 
(Diels) and Isocrates Panegyricus 32, Paul Shorey. Apuleius Metamorphoses II. 29, 
Henry W. Prescott. Reviews. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. tog11. 


7 Jan. Archimedis op., ed. J. L. Heiberg. ‘Opus omnibus numeris absolutum ’ 
(K. Manitius). C. L. Meader, Usage of idem, ipse, etc. (G. Landgraf). R. Eisler, 
W orterbuch d. plilosophischen Begriffe (O. F. Walzel). 


14 Jan. A. Schulte, De vatione quae intercedit inter Polybium et tabulas publicas 
(W. Aly). 


21 Jan. M. Winternitz, A General Index to the Names and Subject-Matter of the 
Sacred Books of the East (H. Oldenberg). Lycophyonis Alexandva, rec. E. Scheer 
(G. Lehnert). J. E. Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies. The geographical 
articles of Sandys and Ashby, and those on law by Reid, are highly praised. 
Philosophy and art suffer from the separation of Greek and Latin (F. Leo). 


28 Jan. O. Schrader, Gymnasium und Sprachwissenschaft. Pleads for a better 
linguistic training for classical teachers. H. L. Jones, The Poetic Plural of Greek 
Tragedy in the light of Homeric Usage. ‘An excellent study’ (H. Melzer). 
J. B. Hoffmann, De werbis quae in prisca Latinitate exstant deponentibus (J. Heckmann). 
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4 Feb. W. Aly, Zur Methode d. griechischen Mythologie. Questions the position 
of R. Eisler in his Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt. A. J. Marouzeau, L’emploi du 
participe présent Latin a Vépoque vépublicaine (G. Landgraf). 

11 Feb. Aristotelis Politica, rec. Otto Immisch (W. Nestle). K. Gleisberg, De 
uocabulis tragicis quae apud Platonem inueniuntur (W. Nestle). 


18 Feb. A.A. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar. ‘Too much reliance on his pre- 
decessors’ (K. Geldner). Porphyvit Sententiae ad intelligibilia ducentes, rec. B. Mom- 
mers (E. Hoffmann). 


25 Feb. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker (2 and 3 Bd.). ‘ Exact knowledge of 
details combined with brilliance of style. Gomperz writes from the positivist stand- 
point, regarding Plato and Aristotle as perverters of philosophy’ (A. Schmekel). 
J. Brause, Lautlehre d. Kretischen Dialekte. ‘A model of clearness and completeness’ 
(H. Jacobsthal). 


4 March. Hevaclitt Quaestiones Homericae, ed. Fr. Oelmann, etc. (O. Loew). 
Corn. Tacitt histor. libr., rec. C. D. Fisher. ‘A conservative edition; references to 
manuscript readings not always correct’ (G. Andresen). 


11 March. G. Fraustadt, Encomiorum in litteris Graecis usque ad Romanam aetatem 
historia. ‘A valuable contribution to the history of ancient rhetoric’ (H. Mutsch- 
mann). 


18 March. O. Lautensach, Die Aoviste bet den attischen Tragikern und Komikern 
(H. Lattmann). H.H. Armstrong, Autobiographic elements in Latin inscriptions. ‘On 
the whole a delightful production, though the net is cast rather too widely’ 
(J. Tolkiehn). 


Hermathena. No. 36. Igto. 


On the Bas-Relief of Demosthenes in Trinity College, Dublin (with ten plates), 
T. K. Abbott. Notes on Mediaeval Hiberno-Latin and Hiberno-Fvench Literature, Mario 
Esposito. Analecta Vania, I1, the same. (Descriptions of Mediaeval Latin MSS in 
Basle and Dublin.) Sophoclea, John I. Beare. Notes on the Fragments of Callimachus 
in Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part VII, pp. 25 sqq., Robinson Ellis. 
Did Plautus use ‘ Synizesis’? Charles Exon. Note on Apuleius’ De Deo Socratis, III 
§ 123, Robinson Ellis. Notes on the Florida of Apuleius, L. C. Purser. The Second 
Ode of Catullus, W. A. Goligher. Reviews, including long and elaborate ones of 
Sjogren’s Commentationes Tullianae by L. C. P., of Walker’s ANTI MIA® by J. 1. B., 
of Clark’s Cicero, and of Butler’s translation of Apuleius by L. C. P., and of 
R. G. Bury’s Symposium of Plato and of Roberts’ Dionysius on Literary Composition by 
J. I. B. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. 31. No. 62. 1gro. 


Adversavia, VII, Robinson Ellis. Towards a Recension of Propertius, Oliffe Legh 
Richmond. ATAKTA, II, I. Bywater. Diuctys of Crete and Homer, T. W. Allen. 


"QPAN in Aeschylus, etc., Arthur Platt. Gveek Nouns in Latin Poetry from Lucretius 


to Juvenal, A. E. Housman. Clemens Alexandrinus Stromateis, IV, v, 23, Henry 
Jackson. Were the Lex Thoria of 118 B.c. and the Lex Agvana of 111 B.C. reactionary 
Laws? E.G. Hardy. Notes on Quintus Smyrnaeus, Arthur Platt. 


Mnemosyne. 39. I. IgIlt. 

H. van Herwerden, Ad Vespas Aristophanis. Explanations and emendations. 
The same, Ad lexicum meum graecum suppletorium et dialecticum, ed. ui. Corrections and 
additions. J. van Leeuwen, Homerica (from vol. 38). Analysis of fontes of the Odyssey. 
Faults due to loans from older tales. Zeus and Poseidon are ‘conflated’ gods. 
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Traces of solar myth in the Lotophagoi, the Phaiakes, the hero’s rejuvenations, the 
names of his descendants, etc. Partial adaptations of a tale in which the hero 
marries a foreign princess (Nausikaa). The arrows belong to the sun, the axes to 
Crete; the feat of the bow and the axes shows an old tale half understood. The 
hero’s bedroom points to a sacred olive in a roofless shrine (Athena); Penelope the 
webster has features of Athena; other hints of Attic legends. Hints of Crete as 
the home of the hero or god; reflections of Cretan cults. The chronology of the 
Odyssey. L. Rank, Observatiunculae ad Phaedyvum (from vol. 38). KR. supports 
Hervieux’s view of ili prol. 33-50 (Ph.’s adversity the cause, not the result, of his 
writings), and interprets or emends iv 2. 8, 10; 4. 5,9; 6.2; 8.5; 9.12. J.J. H., 
Ad Hovatti epl.i. zz, z. Read lautaque Lesbos. J. J. Hartman, Adn. crit. ad Plutarchi 
opeva (from vol. 38). Philopoemen, Flamininus, Comp. Ph. et Fl., Pyrrhus, Marius, 
Lysander, Sulla, Comp. L. et S., Cimon, Lucullus, Comp. C. et L. The same, De 
agvo Tomitano. On Ov. Pont. iii 1. 19, cf. Xen. Anab.i 5.1. S.A. Naber, Columbae 
inteynunciae. Evidence for their use in ancient times. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, etc. 27. 1. 1911. 

F. Cumont, Babylon und die griechische Astronomie. Debts of Greece to Babylon 
from Meton on. H. Schultz, Das holovistische Empfinden der dlteren griechischen Poeste. 
Colour-adjectives in Homer, and the decline of the feeling for colour in later epos: 
compare Aegean and geometric art. E. Maass, Die Schmerzensmutter der Antike. 
The apologist Athenagoras on Greek cults; the Sorrowing Mother in ancient art; 
the origin of the Niobe group (in Cilicia under Seleukos Nikator), its history, and its 
connexion with Augustus’ cult of Apollo. J. Freudenthal, Leonardo Bruni als Philo- 
soph. G. Caro, Die spanische Inquisition. O. Harnack, Keine ‘ gvosse klassizistische 
Lyvik’? H. Stadler, review of F. Dannemann’s Die Naturwissenschaften in threy 
Entwickelung, etc. Contains a few notes on Aristotle, etc. 


27.2. IQII. 

J. van Yzeren, Zuv Geschichte dey gniechischen Ovthographie. Treats especially the 
spread of the ‘ Milesian’ alphabet to Attica and throughout Greece, and the subse- 
quent divorce of sounds and signs to our own day. J. Driseke, Plethons und 
Bessavions Denkschviften ‘ Ueber die Angelegenhetten im Peloponnes.’ E,. Bergmann, Die 
antike Nachahmungstheovie in dey deutschen Asthetik des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. A. Leitz- 
mann, Briefe F. G. Welchers an W.v. Humboldt. Letter 9 contains a study of Pindar 
Nem.i. BP. Bolchert, Liber Avistotelis deinundacione Nilit. B. concludes that the book 
as a whole is Aristotelian, previous to Alexander’s invasion of Asia, and indebted to 
Democritus. Reviews. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 34. No.1. 1910. 

The First Consulship of Petilius Cerialis(A contribution to the Exegesis of the Histories 
of Tacitus), Philippe Fabia. That the prospect of the revolt of Germany 69-70 
was viewed with indifference in Rome (Tac. Hist. IV 12, contrasted with Hist. IV 38 
of the alarm at the mere rumour of a revolt in Africa) is a pessimistic generalization 
of Tacitus. Mucianus must at once have taken measures of precaution and the 
despatch of Cerialis have been at the very beginning of 70, as is shown in detail. 
The evidence of Josephus (VII 4. 2) is however valueless and the corrections of the 
passage unavailing. The Jewish historian is flattering the Flavian house. Cerialis 
was certainly consul designatus for 70; but he need not have been consul in his 
absence. He may have been adlectus intey consulaves. (An adlectio of this kind is 
almost certain for Antonius Primus.) Observations on the ‘ Epheby’ in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, Pierre Jouguet. Details, including difficulties in the witness of the papyri as 
to the age limits for €¢y8o, are discussed. In Pap. Oxyr. 477 limes 15-25 new 
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supplements are proposed. (Quis) Quid Relative, Félix Gaffiot. Reply to certain 
objections (Ernont, Lattmann) to the theory put out in Pour le vrai Latin (Paris, 
1909) that guts, quid, as well as the ambiguous forms, can be used as relatives. 
Funeral Stelé of Caulonia, B. H. In Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, p. 328 1. ‘Pnéipaxov 
for “Pyo: Notes on certain MSS. of the ‘Greek Lapidavies,’ Pierre Boudreaux. Excerpts 
from MSS in the Paris National Library. Afvanius Burrhus, de la Ville de Mirmont. 
The traditional view that Burrhus was the ‘honest soldier’ is disputed. There are 
the following sections: I. The Burrhus of Racine’s Britannicus. II. Notices else- 
where than in Tacitus and Dion Cassius. III. Tacitus Annals XII ch. 42. IV. The 
Vaison inscription. V. Was Burrhus Nero’s tutor? VI. Burrhus as Prefect of the 
Praetorium. Duration of his influence. VII. Agrippina’s death. VIII. Last 
years of B. A papyrus ‘codex’ of S. Cyril of Alexandria, D. Serruys. On the Louvre 
pap. E. 10295 (1 in Révillont’s catalogue) an uncial codex of books VI-VIII of the 
de Adovattone tn spiritu et uevitate. The 10 leaves published by J. H. Bernard in 
Tvans. Royal Ivish Academy 1891 pp. 613-652 are fragments of this important MS, 
which is fully described. The evidence of the MS is considered under two heads: 
(1) the biblical text quoted by Cyril (the method followed by the Cambridge editors is 
criticized), (2) the text of his commentary thereon. Christian Inscriptions in Egypt, 
D. Serruys. Further note on nos. 596 and 597 of Lefebvre’s Recueil. Inscriptions of 
Chios and Evythvae, Bernard Haussoullier. On three inscriptions published by Mlle. 
Emilie Zolotas in’A@nva. Seneca de Otio, René Pichon. In IV. 2. 1. ‘ terrasque et 
maria an terrae incerta.’ In V. 5 add covporum or ignium after ‘sacrorum.’ 


No, 2. 


Lille papyyus 29, Bernard Haussoullier. Text, translation and exegesis of this 
juridical papyrus. Gveek funerary disks, thesame. Commentson three, two published 
by Alex. Lambropoulos and F. H. Marshall. The object of Cicevo’s first letter to 
Quintus, René Pichon. It is not a letter proper but a political pamphlet. Note on 
a Greek fragment attributed to St. Irenaeus, J]. Viteau. Stieren fragm. 2 is also found 
in Gregory of Nazianzus. Observations on Plautus (continued), Louis Havet. On 
Merc. (6), 31, 47-8, 89, 282, 291, (512), 591, 598, (602), 701, 773-4, 777, 912, I02I. 
Julian and the Prefect Floventius, Luc de Vos. Critical examination of an important 
passage of Libanius. On the Metrical Prose of Seneca, A. Bourgery. Statistics. The 
books most strikingly metrical are posterior to his banishment. Corvection of Anstotle 
(Prob. phys, XI. 38), C. E. Ruelle. For to otvw 1. to vo. A Tivonian Gleaning, 
Paul Legendre. Correction of an epigram in Tironian ‘Script. Riese, Anth, Lit. 
No. 719. A Pythagorean oyos iepos, A. Delatte. An elaborate reconstitution. 


No. 3. 
Conjectures on the Chronology of some plays of Euripides of uncertain date, Maurice 


Croiset. It is argued from the subject of the Stheneboea, the Phoenix, the Cressae and 


the Cretes (ill-regulated female passion) that they belong to the same period as the 
First Hippolytus, viz. to the years 440-432 approximately. The abandonment of 
these themes and the change of treatment in the Second Hippolytus mark a con- 
cession to popular opinion. Studies in the language and style of Terence, H. Bléry. 
I. On the Use of the Substantive. Details of Terentian usage. Philo of Alexandria 
de spec. legg. I § 82 (Cohn), Emile Bréhier. Correction. Observations on Certain 
Speeches of Cicevo, L. Delaruelle. On Quint. 49, Rosc. Am. 24, 149, Cael. 42, Marcell. to. 
On Afvanius Burrus, René Waltz. Contests in part the views of de la Ville de 
Mirmont that the reputation of Burrus for honesty is undeserved. In Joseph. 
Ant. XX. 8. 9 the reading of the MSS is BipvAAos. The history and criticism of the 
Platonic text and the Oxyvhynchus Papyri, 1016-1017, Henri Alline. An elaborate 
article leading to the conclusions that for the text of the Phaedrus four sources must 
NO. Il. VOL. V. I 
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be used. (1) The text of the first family in which B is the best MS, (2) that of the 
second family, best MS Venetus T, (3) that of the third family, best MS W, (4) the 
‘ancient tradition’ represented by quotations and papyri. The consensus of BT W 
gives the Platonic text in most cases, but not always. 

No. 4. 

Transformations of Spain during the first three centuries of the Roman Emptre, 
J. B. Mispoulet. It is contended inter alia that the ‘ Hibernia noua citerior 
Antoniana’ of C. J. L. II 2661 is Hispania Citertoy transformed, not Asturia et 
Callaecia. Critical notes on the Culex, A. Cartault. On 3, 110 sqq., 168, 189 sqq., 248, 
370 sq. Avrianea, Alfred Jacob. Critical notes on book I and II 1.2. The compantons 
and the banishment of Ovid, Salomon Reinach. In Tvist. IV 101 what Ovid refers to is 
robbery by his servants (attendants) and desertion by his friends. The sole admissible 
hypothesis as to the cause of his banishment is that ‘ Ovide, regu chez Julie, assista 
a une opération magique ou divinatoire dont la conclusion était qu’Auguste allait 
bient6t mourir et qu'il aurait pour successeur Agrippa.’ Brunck and d’Ansse de 
Villoison, Ch. Joret on the correspondence and personal relations of these scholars. 
Plautus Cas. 437-451, Georges Ramain. Lines 437-9 and 440-2 should be transposed. 
Epigraphica, Bernard Haussoullier. Corrections of two Greek inscriptions. 


Rheinisches Museum. 66.1. 1911. 

E. Petersen, Zu Aischylos Agamemnon. Discussions and emendations of 12-16, the 
first chorus, 538-551, 799-806, 933, 975-1033, 1114-8, 1455-61, 1468-80. W. Bannier, 
Zu den attischen Uebergabeurkunden des 4. Jahrhunderts. The methods of these temple- 
inventories, and their witness to a measure taken in 344-3 comparable to that of 431 
(Thuc. 2,24). L. Bertalot, Humanistisches in der Anthologia Latina. The A.L. contains 
many poems of the fifteenth century, e.g. Riese? 789, 811, 831-847, 851, 854-863, perhaps 
863°. 3B. gives texts and apparatus of these poems, and proofs of authorship; with 
a note on Franciscus Patricius (fifteenth century) in connexion with 941, Epstha- 
lamium Patric (fifth century). A. Klotz, Zu Caesavs Bellum civile. No reason to 
think that B. c. contains reports from subordinates which C. did not live to adapt to 
his own style: e.g. the description of the siege-engines at Massilia isC.’s own. But 
there and elsewhere B.c. has the faults of an unfinished sketch. Thus in 1, 7, 5 
nulla lex... facta is a marginal note by C., not worked into the text; 2, 29, 3 
is headings never written out; Curio’s speech (2, 32), a free creation of Caesar’s, 
was never fully adapted to its context; in 3, 9, 8 two alternative sentences are 
combined, etc. W. Judeich, ‘ Theopomps Hellentka.’ The authorship is fully dis- 
cussed, the claims of Ephoros are maintained (the objections to E. res. on a 
mistaken view of the scale of his work), and from this standpoint the battle near 
Sardes and the war round Rhodes are reviewed at length. F. Solmsen, Hom. 
mepu(ores und Verwandtes. 7. is an intensive, formed by differentiation from redevyws 
when the perfect had lost its intensive force; so AeArypores (Hes. Th. 826) from 
AeAorxores. Th. Birt, Ovthographie i Athen. Discussion of the orjAn of the 
opGoypados Timokrates. 0.=ypappatiorys, litterator. A. Brinkmann, Zur Geschichte 
dev Schreibtafel. Evidence from the same orAn and elsewhere. A. Klotz, Miscellanea 
Vergiliana. On the ancient authorities for V.’s life; the three sources of the Bernese 
scholia; and Prob: uita Vergiliana. G. Mercati, Zu Bd. LXV 607 ff. Notice of a new 
MS. (cod. Vat. gr. 1114) of exfeors Adywv wept Maxapwov and ‘Odouropia: ard ’Kdeu Tov 
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Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 38. No.4. 1910. 
State, School and Politics in Republican Rome, Corrado Barbagallo. A sketch of the 
interpositions of the State in the education, ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ as it might 
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be called, of Romans under the republic, with especial reference to the advance of 
Greek culture and the native and democratic opposition thereto. The apparent 
contradiction between Cic. de rep. 4. 3. 3 and the censorian edict against the rhetores 
Latint (Seneca de rhet. 1. and elsewhere) is due to the fact that Cicero’s statement 
that the mazoves prescribed no system of education refers to the disciplina puerilis only. 
Account is taken of the influence of Cato; and certain aspects of education e.g. 
musical and physical are specially handled. On the Interpretation of a Mutilated Figure 
in the Tabula Iliaca of Bovillae, Angelo Taccone. In agreement with the Aethiopis of 
Arctinus which the sculptor is following the figure should be a Nereid. Sulla in 
Greece, Carolina Lanzani. An extract from the author’s Storia interna di Roma negli 
annt 87-82 a.c. shortly to be published. Apropos of the Second Edition of Gudeman’s 
Grundriss zur Geschichte der klassischen Philologie, Pietro Rasi. A _ protest 
against G.’s treatment of Italian Classical Scholarship, with criticisms of details. 
Apropos of a Bibliography, Augusto Balsamo. On R. Klussmann’s continuation of 
Engelmann. The writer advocates ‘ special’ bibliographies. On certain Grammatical 
Pecultanties in Minucius Felix, Luigi Valmaggi. Details under the following heads: 
Flexion of Greek Nouns, Degrees of Comparison, Confusion of Cases after Preposi- 
tions. Latin and Greek Etymologies (continued), Oreste Nazari. The left hand is 
the ‘weaker’ hand. So O.H. G. wtnistay, O.N. vinstve may be connected with Skt. 
vind ‘without’ hence ‘deficient’; Zend vaivyatava- may just as well be related to 
Skt. vy ‘surround, hinder ’ as to vy ‘ desire, love’; Sk. vamas is from rt va (weak form 
a) ‘want,’ so ‘imperfect’; Skt. savyds is connected with L. saucius ; apwrrepds with 
paiw, rt vais: vis; sinister with vivopar. Latin custos (from kois-téd-s), cista, cisteyna are 
connected with curva from cotva, cotsa from a root ght ghot +s in Gk. xi-o (kiorT7). 
Obituary notice of Giovanni Setti, late professor of Greek at Turin, Angelo Taccone. 


Vol. 39. No.1. Ig1t. 


The pseudo-Phtlippus, Giuseppe Cardinali. The accounts in Diodorus 31. 40a 
and 32. 15 show discrepancy ; the latter represents a development of the fiction that 
the pretender put out about his origin which was invented as early as 153, the year 
in which Demetrius handed him over to the Romans. The statement accepted by 
many that he provoked a rising in Macedonia before this is incredible and is due to 
a confusion with the events of 149. A sketch is given of A.’s career from his escape 
out of Italy to his final defeat and capture. The consul ‘ suffectus’ L. Valevins Flaccus 
and the Mithnidatic Way, Carolina Lanzani. Extract from the second part of her 
‘Storia interna di Roma negli anni 87-82 B.c. On Julianus Toletanus, Gino Funaioli. 
The grammatical treatise of the Bishop of Toledo (680-690) published by Cardinal 
Lorenzana in 1797 is discussed, the MS sources described and it is brought into con- 
nexion with a small treatise preserved in a manuscript of the 8th or gth cent. at 
Bale (F III 15 d), which it is shown cannot be derived from Julianus’s work. The 
praenomen Numerius in the Gens Fabia, Giovanni Costa. Contends that the application 
of this praenomen to the earlier Fabii (who have a different praenomen in 
Livy IV 43 Cun., 49 M., 57. 12 Cu., 58. 6 Cu.) rests on a confusion of abbreviations, 
N = Naeuus = Gnaeus being mistaken for N(umerius),. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. gio. 

15 Aug. R. Schultz, Aiéws (W. Nestle), favourable. W. A. Heidel, [epi 
dpioews, A Study of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socvatics (W. Nestle). ‘A 
thorough and learned investigation.’ A.S%S. Arvanitopoullos, “H xopy rov "Avrovo eivar 
» IlpagtAAa tov Avoirrov (Schwatlo), favourable. C. A. Zwiener, De vocum graecarum 
apud poetas Latinos ab Ovidit temporvibus usque ad primi p, Chr. n. saeculi finem usu 
(F. Gustafsson), favourable. Lateimische Grammatik. Fr. Stolz, Laut- und Formen- 
I 2 
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lehve; J. H. Schmalz, Syntax und Stilisttk; F. Heerdegen, Lexikogvaphie. 4 Aufl. 
(H. Lattmann). R. Wirtz, Bettrage zuv Katilinanschen Verschwévung (W. Sternkopf). 
‘Shows diligence, but is too ambitious.” W. Liebenam, Fasti consulaves imperu 
Romani von 30 v. Chr. bis 565 n. Chr. (Ph. Fabia). ‘An excellent little book.’ Der 
Obergermanisch-vatische Limes. Lf. 32. Kastell Zugmantel, Jagsthausen, Mainhardt (P. 
Goessler). Guénin, Inuventatve archéologique du Cercle de Tébessa (H. Dessau). H. 
Diitschke, Zwet vimische Kindersarkophage aus dem zweiten Jahvhundevt n. Chr. (E. 
Buschor), favourable. E. Euangelides, Avo Bu(avriaka xeipeva. 1. Gregorios Chiontades, 
‘Erwrtodat. 2. Bessavion, Movwéia (J. Draseke), very favourable. 


29 Aug, M.P. Nilsson, Studien zur Geschichte des alten Epeitvos (H. Swoboda). 
‘An excellent work.’ H. Diels, Die Fragmente dev Vovsokvatikey. 2 Aufl. II, 2. 
Wortindex, von W. Kranz. Nachtrag von H. Diels (A. Déring), very favourable. 
W. Olsen, Platons Protagovas (R. Adam), favourable. H. Luther, Josephus und Justus 
von Tiberias (O. Stahlin), favourable. G. Thiele, Der lateinische Asop des Romulus und 
die Prosafassungen des Phaidvus (Draheim), favourable on the whole. A. C. Clark, The 
Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin (C. W.), favourable. 


5 Sept. Xenophontis opera, rec. E.C. Marchant. IV. Institutio Cyri (W.Gemoll). 
‘A proof of the editor’s unusual power of work.’ Fr. Kluge, De Platonis Critia 
(R. Adam), favourable. Fr. Merbach, De Epicurt canonica (H. Mutschmann). 
‘Clear and sober.’ J. Sundwall, Nachtvage zur Prosopogvaphia Attica (W. Larfeld), 
very favourable. A. Schulte, De vatione quae intercedtt inter Polybium et tabulas publicas 
(W. Larfeld), favourable. E. Gollob, Die griechischen Handschviften dev offentlichen 
Bibliothek in Besancon (R. Fuchs). E. Hauler, Newes aus dem Frontopalimpsest (J. 
Tolkiehn), favourable. J. A. Tolman, A Study of the Sepulchval Inscriptions in 
Buecheler’s Cavmina Epigvaphica Latina (M. Manitius). ‘A valuable contribution.’ 
W. A. Heidel, Bekehrung im hklassischen Altertum mit besondever Beriicksichtigung des 
Lucretius. Uebersetzt von L. H. Minzloff (W. Nestle), favourable. C. Tauber, Die 
Ursprache und thre Entwicklung (E. Zupitza), unfavourable. K. J. Neumann, Entwick- 
lung und Aufgaben der alten Geschichte (G. J. Schneider), favourable. 


12 Sept. W. Deonna, Comment les Procédés inconsctents d’Expvession se sont 
tvansformés en Procédés conscients dans l’Avt grec (H. Blumner), favourable on the whole. 
E. Struck, De Teventio et Donato (P. Wessner). ‘Has forwarded the investigation.’ 
G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies from thety Origin to the End of the Republic 
(Soltau), very favourable. J. M. Heer, Euangelium Gatianum. Quattuor euangelia 
latine translata ex cod. Monasterii. S. Gatiani ( st.), favourable. S. Eusebit Hievonymi 
epistulae. I. Epp. 1-LXX. rec. I. Hilberg (C. Weyman), favourable. 


19 Sept. H. Francotte, Les Finances des Cités gvecques (Fr. Cauer). ‘ Full of 
results.’ L. Pareti, Note sulle interpolaztont cronologiche net primi due libri delle Elleniche 
di Senofonte (WW. Gemoll), unfavourable. C. Behrendt, De Aeneae Tactict commentario 
poliorcetico (RK. Helbing), favourable. A. Buturas, Ein Kapitel der historischen Gram- 
matik dev griechischen Sprache (R. Helbing), favourable. T. K. Sidey, The Participle in 
Plautus, betronius, and Apuleius (F. Gustafsson). ‘Shows sound judgment.’ L. 
Thurmayr, Sprachliche Studien zu dem Ktvchenhistortkey Euagrios (J. Draseke), very 
favourable. 0. XeAdpaix, ‘Ta Synpwdyn ovopata tov putov, exdwopeva vrd Zr. MiAapaxe 
(G. Wartenberg). 


26 Sept. W. Deecke, Texthritische und textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu ausge- 
wahlten Stellen dey Ilias (Chr. Harder). ‘Does not further Homeric text criticism.’ 
A. S. Arvanitopoullos, Oeooadrxa pvnpeia. 1. (W. Larfeld), favourable. G. Boesch, 
De Apollonit Ihodt elocutine (J. Sitzler). ‘Shows diligence and good method.’ 
J. Norreri, Studi Lucreziani. I. Sulla dotivina de senst in Lucrezio (J. Tolkiehn), 
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favourable. Guil. Dammann, Cicero quo modo in epistulis sermonem homintbus, quos 
appellat, et vebus, quas tangit, accomodaverit (J. Tolkiehn). ‘Has neglected current 
literature on the subject.’ Ammiant Marcellini verum gestarum librt qua supersunt, rec. 
rhythmiceque distinxit C. V. Clark adiuuantibus L. Traube et Guil. Heraeo. 
I. Libri XIV.-XXV. (Th. Stangl), favourable. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, 
L’Astvologie chez les Gallo-Romaims (K. Ginzel), favourable. 


3 Oct. C. Ritter, Platon. I. (R. Adam), favourable. O. Hofer, Mythologtsch- 
Epigraphisches (W. Larfeld). A. Vonach, Die Berichte des Photius iibey die funf dalteven 
altischen Redney (H. Mutschmann), unfavourable. C. J. Ogden, De infinitivi finalts vel 
consecutivi constructione apud priscos poetas Graecos (R. Helbing). ‘ Of permanent value.’ 
Fr. Miller, Quaestiones grammaticae de yap particulisque adversativis enuntiata eorumque 
membra conjungentibus (R. Helbing), favourable. W. A. Merrill, On the Contvacted 
Genitive in -1 in Latin (F. Gustafsson). M. Barone, La frase nominale pura in Plauto e 
in Tevenzio (F. Gustafsson). ‘Examples not complete.’ Petvonit cena Trimalchionts 
nebst ausgewihlten pompejanischen Wandinschrifien, herausg. von W. Heraeus (E. 
Lommatzsch), very favourable. M. Gelzer, Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung 
Agyptens (F. Hirsch), favourable. 


10 Oct. A. Furtwangler, Beschveibung dev Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. zu 
Miinchen. 2 Aufl. von P. Wolters (H. L. Urlichs), very favourable. S. Eitrem, 
Hermes und die Toten (H. Steuding), favourable. L. Levi, Ancova sulle ovigint det 
dvama sativico (S. Mekler). ‘Contains nothing fresh.” A. Rohde, De Diyllo Athenienst 
Diodort auctove (v. Mess), favourable. E. Fritze, Bettraige zur spvachlich-stilistischen 
Wiirdigung des Eusebios (R. Helbing), favourable. I. Bywater, The Evasmian Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and its Pvecursovs, J]. Alexandey, A. Manutius, Antonto of Lebrixa 
(R. Helbing), favourable. K. Busche, Beitrvage zur Knitik und Evklirung Cicerontscher 
Reden (H. Nohl), very favourable. On the 4th and 5th Verrine and pro Caecina. 
J. B. Hofmann, De verbis quae in prisca latinitate extant deponentibus (F. Gustafsson). 
‘Thorough and careful.’ K. Lerche, De quippe farticula (Th. Stangl), very 
favourable. 


17 Oct. R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mystevienveligionen (Soltau), very 
favourable. B. Perrin, The Austere Consistency of Pericles. Plutarch’s Pericles IX.-XV. 
(K. Ziegler), favourable. R. Heinze, Cicevos politische Anfange (J. Tolkiehn), unfavour- 
able. F. F. Abbott, Vulgay Latin in the Avs Consentu de barbarismis (Th. Stangl), 
favourable. R. Knorr, Die vevzievten Terva-Sigillata-Gefasse von Rottenburg-Sumelocenna 
(C. Koenen), favourable. 


24 Oct. H. Nissen, Orientation. Studien zur Geschichte dey Religion. III. (¥. K. 
Ginzel), favourable. C.C. Torrey, Notes on the Avamaic Part of Daniel (C. Fries), 
favourable. J. Stenzel, De vatione quae inter cayminum epicovum prooemia et hymnicam 
Graecovum poesin intercedeve videatur (J. Sitzler), favourable. M. Krueger, M. Antoniz 
et L. Licimit Crassi ovatorum Romanorum fragmenta (W. Sternkopf). ‘Shows sober 
accuracy and good judgment.’ Pompejanische Wandinschnften und Verwandtes, ausgew. 
von H. Diehl (A. Stein). H.Goelzer, Le Latin de Saint Avit (Th. Stangl), favourable. 
S. G. Harrod, Latin Teyms of Endearment and of Family Relationship (Th. Stangl), very 
favourable. Frhr. Geyr von Schweppenburg und P. Goessler, Higelgrvaber 1m Illertal 
bet Tannheim (C. Koenen). R. Moeller, De Phot Petrique Siculs libris contra Manichaeos 
scviptis (|. Draseke). ‘ A worthy contribution.’ 


31 Oct. N. Papageorgios, KAvraspeotrpa—KdAvraipynorpa (F. Adami), favourable. 
R. Reitzenstein, Studien zu Quintilians grosseren Deklamationen (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 
Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strassburg, Heft 6; E. Schwartz, Uber 
die pseudo-apostolischen Ktivchenorvdnungen (O. Stahlin), favourable. W. Schultz, 
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Dokumente dey Gnosis (O. Stahlin), rather unfavourable. R. Storr, Concordance to the 
Latin Original of the Four Books known as the De Imttatione Christi by Thomas a Kempis 
(M. Manitius). Catalogus disservtationum philologicayvum classicarum. Ed. 11. Zusam- 
mengestellt von der Buchhandlung G. Fock (Fr. Harder). 


7 Nov. C. Ritter, Neue Untersuchungen tibey Platon (H. Gillischewski). H. 
Sjogren, Commentationes Tullianae. De Cuicevonis epistulis ad Brutum, ad Quintum 
fratvem, ad Atticum quaestiones (W. Sternkopf) I. M. Antoninus Impevator ad se 
ipsum, rec. J. H. Leopold (A. Bonhdffer). 


14 Nov. G. A. Gerhard, Photnix von Kolophon. Texte und Untersuchungen 
(G. Thiele). H. Sjogren, Commentationes Tullianae (W. Sternkopf) II. J. de Decker, 
Apvopos d’un Epigvamme contre Névon (W: Gemoll). On Suet. Ner. 46. 


21 Nov. G. Przychocki, Ad Eunpidis Hypstpylam adnotationes (K. Busche). 


28 Nov. Th. Th. Sokolov, Gesammelte Schniften (E. Diehl). Twenty-two papers 
on ancient history. Platonis opera, rec. J. Burnet; Apologia and Meno (H. Gillis- 
chewski). H. C. Nutting, The Conspivacy at Rome in 66-65 B.c. (P. Groebe). 
Tacito, La Geymania, a cura di C. Annibaldi (G. Andresen). 


5 Dec. J. Sundwall, Zuv Frage von dem neunzehnjahvigen Schaltcyklus in Athen 
(F. K. Ginzel). O. Apelt, Platons Dialog Theaetet (B. v. Hagen). Gvrundriss der 
Geschichte dev vomischen Literatur, unter teilweiser Beniitzung des gleichbetitelten 
Werkes von M. Zoeller bearb. von E. Martial. I. Litevatuy dev Republik (Fr. 
Harder). 


12 Dec. J. v. Prasek, Geschichte dev Medev und Pevsey bis zuv makedontschen 
Evobeyvung. II. Die Blhitezeit und dev Verfall des Reiches dey Achimeniden (A. Sanda), 
very favourable. I. M. Linforth, Epaphos and the Egyptian Apts (A. Wiedemann). 
Priene, rekonstruiert von A. Zippelius, aquarelliert von E. Wolfsfeld. Begleitwort 
von Th. Wiegand. (K. Léschhorn). Horace, Odes and Epodes, ed. by P. Shorey, 
rev. by P. Shorey and G. J. Laing (H. Rohl), favourable. 


19 Dec. H. P. Wright, The Recovery of a lost Roman tvagedy (W. Gemoll). 
Supposed to be contained in the Tullia episode in Livy Bk. I. K. Lehmann, Zur 
Geschichte dev Bavkiden. 11. Hasdvubals Marschztel im Metaurus-Feldzuge (Fr. Reuss). 


26 Dec. H. Draheim, Die Odyssee als Kunstwerk (Th. Pliiss)) H. Gummerus, 
De Columella philosopho (W. Gemoll). 


1911. 2 Jan. D. Milder, Die Ilias und thre Quellen (W. Nestle). H. Gasse, 
De Lycophrone mythographo (H. Steuding). Ph. Fabia, Le premiey consulat de Petilius 
Cevialis. Contribution a l’exégese des Histoives de Tacite (Ed. Wolff). 


g Jan. R. J. Walker, ’Avri yds. An Essay in Isometry (J. Sitzler), Th. Sinko, 
Plutarchea (K. Hubert). H. Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte (A. Busse). 


16 Jan. F. Selvers, De mediae comoediae sermone (E. Frankel). C. Remy, La 
premieve eclogue de Virgile (P. Jahn). R. v. Pohlmann, Die Weltanschauung des 
Tacstus (Nohl). 


23 Jan. The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freev collection. 1. The Washington 
Manuscript (E. Hautsch). L. Kunle, Untersuchungen tiber das achte Buch des Thukydides 
(S. P. Widmann). Stobaet Anthologium, rec. C. Wachsmuth et O. Hense. IV. 
(K. Hubert). 


30 Jan. K. Sudhoff, Aus dem antiken Badewesen. 11. (H. Bliimner). P. Shorey, 
Dios, MeAern, "Ervotnyn (H. Mutschmann). R. Frobenius, Die Syntax des Enntus 
(C. Stegmann). 
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6 Feb. G. Engel, De antiquorum epicorum didacticorum histovicorum prooemis 
(R. Helm). J. G. Winter, The Myth of Hercules at Rome (H. Steuding). C. Zippel, 
Quatenus Ovidius in Ibide Callimachum aliosque fontes imprimis defixtones secutus sit 
(H. Steuding). <A. Klose, Rémische Priesterfasten. 1. (Ph. Fabia). 


13 Feb. Th. Wachter, Retnheitsvorschrifien im gnechischen Kult (H. Blimner). 
K. Kircher, Die sakvale Bedeutung des Weines im Altertum (H. Blimner). G. Nicole, 
Sphinx (H. Steuding). C.O. Thulin, Die etruskische Disziplin, I11. Die Ritualbiicher 
und zuy Geschichte und Organisation dev Haruspices (H. Steuding). W. v. Bartels, Die 
etvuskische Bronzelebey von Piacenza, ein Versuch (H. Steuding). F. Miller, De weterum 
imprimis Romanorum studits etymologicts (J. Tolkiehn). Chr, Huelsen, Die Thermen des 
Agvippa. Ein Beitvag zur Topographie des Marsfeldes (Kohler). 


20 Feb. E. Schmidt, Kultibertragungen (H. Steuding). G. Plaumann, 
Ptolemais in Oberaigypten. Ein Beitrag zuy Geschichte des Hellenismus in Agypten (A. 
Wiedemann). Cuiceronis ad M. Brutum et M. Bruti ad Ciceronem epistularum Liber IX, 
rec. H. Sjogren (W. Sternkopf). A.M. Hermon, The Clausula in Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (V. Gardthausen). 


27 Feb. V. Porzezitiski, Einleitung in die Sprachwissenschaft. Ubersetzung aus 
dem Russischen von E. Boehme (R. Wagner). E. Schweikert, Cruquius und der 
Codex Divaei des Hovaz (J. Bick), A. Patin, Der Aufbau des Ars poetica des Hovaz 
(J. Bick) H.H. Armstrong, Autobiographic elements in Latin inscriptions (A, Stein). 
H. Mattingly, The Imperial civil service of Rome (O. Hirschfeld). 


LANGUAGE. 
Glotta. II Band, 4 Heft. 


F. Solmsen, lonische Verbformen bet Attikern. A discussion of verb-forms borrowed 
by Athenian classical writers from the lonic dialect, e.g. detrac instead of det in 
Sophocles, the "Iwvixwratos of the tragic poets, cf. his use of moAAdv Ant. 86. 
Litevaturbericht fir das Jahy 1908. A descriptive account of books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles on questions (1) of Greek language (including modern Greek) by 
Kretschmer, and (2) of Latin and other Italic languages by Skutsch. This number 
also contains an article on praesto by Skutsch. 


III Band, 1 Heft. 


W. Kroll, Dev lateinische Relativsatz. Maintains that the constructions of the 
relative in Latin started from the indefinite pronoun and not (except in a few cases) 
from the interrogative, as is commonly believed, e.g. by Wegener, who explains 
frater qui Romae fuit mortuus est as an abbreviation of frater, gut? is Romae fuit etc. 
EK. Lofstedt, Zur Mulomedicina Chironts. Notes on the text and language, including 
a discussion of post hovas=post paucas horas (c. 446) with other examples that confirm 
the MS. reading of Suetonius Nevo 37, movi tussis non amplius quam horarum spatium 
dedit, where some have proposed to add II or III before horarum. 

Short articles by various authors on pda; stvena on March 1 and Jan. 1; 
instances of plural words for single persons in ordinary Roman speech, cf. Cic. 
ad Attic. 1. 17, 3; an old Latin inscription from Corchiano med Loucslis feced ; 
absque ; auiave,a ghost-form that originated in the incorrect reading of an inscription ; 
incolumis and its connection with columen ‘resting on a pillar,’ cf. solidus, ows; 
Catull. 32. 1, for Hypsithilla or Ipsimilla read with the best MSS [fssttlla ‘the 
little ipsa, or lady,’ cf. campitelli, campita, campus ; odiosus = molestus ; new fragments of 
inscriptions from Crete; -ass#m and -essim subjunctives; tuvdus ; modern Greek ds 
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[cf. as dayy ‘let him eat’|=ades not eave. Hatzidakis, Neugriechische Miscellen. 
Studies in words, e.g. xopviayrés=xovioptds. Skutsch, Die volskische Lex Sacra. 
Notes on the text and its interpretation. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXVIII Band, Hefte 1, 2. 1911. 


M. Buttenwieser, Zuv Geschichte des bootischen Dialekts. ‘This important article, 
which occupies over 100 pages, deals with (i) some local peculiarities of Boeotian, 
and (ii) its absorption in the xowy. In the first section the writer suggests that the 
cities of B. fall into two linguistic groups, characterized by their treatment of 
« before vowels and the presence or absence of € aorists in non-guttural stems. The 
evidence available seems, however, insufficient. In the second section B. first 
asks how far the inscriptions of Boeotia reflect the speech of the people at any 
given date. Although his reasoning is not always convincing, his main conclusion 
is certainly sound, viz. that the proportion of xowy in the B. inscriptions varies 
not so much according to their locality as according to their purpose, those of a 
religious character retaining the old dialect longest. Osten-Sacken, Etymologien, 
including ¢pvdccopar, dpvyw, frigo. W. Havers, Wortgeschichtliches. Est sub alapa 
Petron. Cen. Trim. 38 is generally taken to mean ‘he is puffed up with pride.’ 
Havers retains the traditional text and explains it as (i) ‘ he is under the influence of 
a blow from the mala manus,’ ‘ the man’s cracked,’ or (ii) ‘ he is standing under the 
mala manus,’ ‘he will soon be off his head.’ Havers traces the same belief in the 
daemonic touch in @eAyew ‘strike, weaken, deceive, charm,’ and aveAyijs = aGeAyijs, a 
word borrowed from Boeotian or Laconian, which changed @ to co; the initial « 
represents the weak grade of the preposition ev. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLIV, 1, 2. 

A. Fick, Aoley und Achder. Traces the spread of the Aeolians and Achaeans 
from their original settlements in Thessaly over the mainland of Greece by means of 
dialectal variations. Homerica. Notes on adAow, eorere, Ferdws, verodes, rotvia “Hpn, 
etc. H. Jacobsohn, Lat. swecerio, CIL. 5974. Perhaps of Celtic origin, from a stem 
suéc or suéc; *suécurvos=OQHG. swagur. A. Zimmerman, Zu lateintschen Suffixen. 
Discusses the suffixes in -u(t)lentus and -os(s)us. J. Schrijnen, Zum anlautenden 
Konsonantenwechsel im Gniechischen. In doublets like woArs: rroAus the 7 arises from 
informative i or u after the initial consonant. F. Solmsen, Zuyv Beurthetlung der 
epischen Zerdehnung. A. Bezzenberger connects Latin faex with Lith. garztu (gaiszai). 
R. Thurneysen, Latin re-. In velligio, relliquiae double / comes from rellatus, which 
in turn was affected by vettuli. F. Bechtel, Paverga. W. Prellwitz. On xarnd¢ijs, 
which is derived from *bhé ‘shine.’ On QOsco-bantinian ettud-, from *e ‘go.’ 
Lat. seuéyus; the second part connected with jpa in ipa gepev, the acc. of 
*wéy f£. ‘protection, loyalty,’ cf. epinpes, epinpos. Lat. wévus comes from the same 
root; for the development of the meaning cf. Eng. ‘true.’ W. Schulze, Dopyds. 
The name is preserved in Livy xxxiv 29 (Gorgopas) and CIL. 6565 (Messt Gorgotis). 





xen, 
enden 
from 
go dey 


2a). 
vhich 
NPIS, 
‘go.’ 
of 
same 
pyws. 
tis). 





